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ARTICLE I. 


REGENERATION NOT BY RESOLUTION. 


REGENERATION is the restoration in the heart of what was 
lost from the heart by the apostasy. It is a restoration incipi- 
ent, not total. The heart is not by the act made at once as 
holy as was Adam’s before the fall, but a beginning is made, 
and a complete repossession is made certain. The kingdom of 
heaven, the grain of mustard-seed, is implanted, the germina- 
ting, growth, and maturity of which, are made sure by the 
gracious power that implants. The regenerating act is the 
formal transfer of the subject of it from the kingdom of dark- 
ness and doom to the kingdom of God’s dear Son. So regen- 
eration draws a line distinct and thoroughly separating, dividing 
men into two classes, those for and those against God. A_par- 
ticular, special act, draws the line. It is not done by a variety 
of processes. As this one act constitutes one a Christian, so 
the act of constitution is alike with all. 

Much of the blindness, confusion, and error clustering about 
the doctrine of regeneration arises from mixing it up with other 
things that in reality are totally distinct from it. Superficial 
views have grouped together several distinct acts, some of them 
God’s, and some man’s, and the sum total has been called 
regeneration. ‘This unscholarly process has given a loose the- 
ology. Regeneration is a single, isolated, instantaneous act. 
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Ordinarily certain things precede it, and certain follow it ; but 
they are not a part of it. The act has fruits; but they are not 
the tree itself. 

We shall best be able to see what this kernel of holiness is, 
that is implanted by regeneration, and whether it is human or 
divine, and whether a human or divine hand implants it in the 
earth and dust of our humanity, if we inquire in what depart- 
ment of the soul the regenerating act takes place. 

The human soul, about to be regenerated, presents itself un- 
der three manifestations. There is the soul in its substance or 
attributes, the soul in its moral disposition, taste or propensity, 
the soul in its exercises. The first is the soul as constituted of 
God, with all the elements, faculties, and powers necessary to 
make a person intellectual, moral, emotional, and immortal. 
The second view contemplates this soul as having a moral taste, 
principle, propensity or disposition, lying back of the moral acts 
and exercises of the man, and giving character to them as holy 
or sinful. The third is this soul in exercise, filling the offices 
and assuming the responsibilities of an agent or person. We 
have reference to this second manifestation of the soul when we 
say of man, that he has a selfish disposition, a benevolent heart, 
a relish for spiritual things, a principle of hostility to God, a 
taste for holiness. This manifestation is distinct from the sub- 
stance and essential attributes of the soul, as it is also from its 
acts and exercises. Properly it holds a place between the soul 
as an organism and the soul as an actor, and gives a moral qual- 
ity to all its acts that are susceptible of it. President Edwards 
says that a good choice proceeds from an antecedent good dis- 
position, temper or affection of the mind. ‘This is the general 
notion, not that principles derive their goodness from actions, 
but that actions derive their goodness from the principles whence 
they proceed, and so that the act of choosing that which is good 
is no further virtuous than it proceeds from a good principle, or 
virtuous disposition of mind; which supposes that a virtuous 
disposition of mind may be before a virtuous act of choice.” 
Original Sin, Part IIL., chap. 1, sect. 1. President Dwight is 
equally clear and explicit on the same point : 

“When God created Adam, there was a period in his existence 
after he began to be, antecedent to that in which he exercised the 
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first volition. Every man, who believes the mind to be something 
besides ideas and exercises, and who does not admit the doctrine of 
casualty, will acknowledge, that in this period the mind of Adam 
was in such a state, that he was propense to the exercise of virtuous 
volitions rather than of sinful ones. This state of mind has been 
commonly styled disposition, temper, inclination, heart, &c. In the 
scriptures it usually bears the last of these names. I shall take the 
liberty to call it disposition. This disposition in Adam was the cause, 
whence his virtuous volitions proceeded; the reason why they were 
virtuous and not sinful.” Theology, IL, 419. 


So Dr. Dwight taught that every child of Adam has this dis- 
position, antecedent to choice and action. 

Bellamy presents the same views most clearly and abundantly 
of a moral disposition in man antecedent to choice. He first 
shows, that by “the image of God” in which man was created, 
is meant the moral image. So originally man “ had a perfect 


moral rectitude of heart ; a perfectly right temper of mind, and 
so was perfectly disposed to love God with all his heart.” This 
disposition was lost in the apostasy, so that now we — 


“are born into the world not only destitute of a conformity to the 
law, but we are natively diametrically opposed to it in the temper of 
our hearts.” “ These are the earliest dispositions that are discovered 
in our nature; and although I do not think that they are concreated 
by God together with the essence of our souls, yet they seem to be 
the very first propensities of the new-made soul. So that they are, in 
@ sense, connatural ; our whole hearts are perfectly and entirely bent 
this way, from their very first motion.” “Hence it is become cus- 
tomary to call them natural, and to say that it is our very nature to 
be so inclined ; and to say that these propensities are natural, would, 
to common people, be the most apt way of expressing the thing.” 
“This disposition, which is thus evidently natural to all mankind, is 
directly contrary to God’s holy law, is exceedingly sinful, and is the 
root of all wickedness.” Works, I., 155-142, (Edition of the Cong. 


Board.) 


This disposition, or propensity, it will be noticed, is not an 
attribute of the soul. It is no essence or entity, but a quality, 
and so variable. It is not necessarily active, still the man has 
it, as a man may have an irritable disposition, or a taste for 
music, even when he is asleep or in a swoon. All the old-fash- 
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ioned Calvinist divines held and taught this view, and in oppo- 
sition to such men as Arminius, Taylor, of Norwich, and the 
Arminians generally. 

It is in this disposition, propensity, or taste that motives receive 
their character as good or bad. These motives prompt to the 
moral exercises, and make them holy or unholy. In this depart- 
ment of the man it was that depravity took effect. It alienated 
the heart from God and holiness, and so perverted the disposition 
of the soul for divine things. The substance and attributes 
of the soul were not destroyed by the fall, but its rectitude 
was lost. ‘The department of the motives, that wherein moral 
character is affixed to the moral actions, was totally corrupted, 
vitiated, subverted, and turned away from God and holiness 
and turned over to sin. Charnock, in his treatise on ** Regen- 
eration,” well states this point, and his words may be taken as 
a fair exponent of the old theology on the subject, and as a refu- 
tation, too, of the charge, that the old school hold to physical 
depravity and physical regeneration : 


“Tt [sin] is not a removal or taking away of the old substance or 
faculties of the soul. Some thought that the substance of Adam’s 
soul was corrupted when he sinned, and therefore suppose the sub- 
stance of his soul to be altered when he is renewed. Sin took not 
away the essence, but the rectitude ; the new creation, therefore, gives 
not a new faculty, but a new quality.” ... “The essence and the 
faculties remain the same.” 


With this view of the three manifestations or departments of 
the soul, as substance, disposition, and action, we see where de- 
pravity has its seat. The apostasy took effect in destroying the 
rectitude of the soul, in alienating it from holiness, and in turn- 
ing it tosin. So thoroughly was this done, that it rendered it 
absolutely certain that all moral acts of a soul performed after- 
wards would be totally sinful. 

Thus we see where in man regeneration must take effect — 
precisely where the apostasy took effect. The substance and 
attributes of the soul require no intervention, since sin did not 
destroy or render them inoperative. To speak of working an 


organic change in the substance of the soul, giving a new attri- 
bute demanded by the presence of sin, or taking one away that 
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sin had alienated to evil beyond recovery, or reconstructing the 
soul out of ruined attributes, is absurd. There is no need of it, 
nor yet theory for it. No one pretends to this, though in cer- 
tain traditional phrases such a theory of physical regeneration 
is charged on the old theology.* By a vast assumption, a 
depraved disposition antecedent to moral choices is denied. 
This arrogance drives the Edwardean theology to the wall of 
absurdity in a physical regeneration, or compels it to go over 
with the Arminians to a regeneration of mere acts. It is not 
in the essence of the soul nor among its faculties and attributes, 
that the renewing power works. They need it not. The acts 
and exercises of the soul are not to be touched. It is an agent, 
not an exercise, or a series of them, that is to become a new 
creature. Persons are regenerated, and so their acts made sure 
for God and holiness. Undoing what the fall did in the soul, 
its moral life is made sure for God, as was Adam’s in that sup- 
posable moment after he was created and before he acted mor- 
ally. Regeneration has to do with the corrupted, vitiated, 
and subverted disposition. 

It has been objected by some, that a moral disposition, up- 
right or vitiated, cannot be given to man or possessed by him 
anterior to moral acts. ‘They assume that when Adam came 
from the hand of his Maker, and before voluntary action, he 
had no such disposition, and was complete without it, and did 
not have it till he made it for himself. Then he must have 
been pronounced * good” by his Creator before he possessed 
any moral goodness, and was not indeed finished as a man. 
Thus Adam was left to finish himself. He had no excellencies 
above an animal, of a moral kind, but only aptitudes. The 


* “Some will tell us a new heart is a change in the very nature of the mind —in 
the very structure or constitution of the soul itself; or, in plainer language, God has 
made the soul wrong, and he must make it right. . . . Well, then, let God, I say, be 
responsible for his own work. If he has made men sinners, it belongs to him to un- 
make them. ‘To talk of a work which God only performs, as my duty, is out of the 
question.” Practical Sermons, by N. W. Taylor, D.D.  p. 398. 

7 For convenience and clearness, we make a distinction between regeneration and 
conversion. Regeneration takes effect in the disposition, conversion in the acts of the 
man. The former is God's work, the latter is man’s; the one is instantaneous, the 
other continuous. The two are successive in the order of nature and of time, and are 
related to each other as cause and effect. 


29 * 
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antagonism of such a view to the Scriptures, is thus clearly put 


by Bellamy : 


“ Holiness, as it originally took place in human nature, had God 
for its author; and it was produced by a creating power. ‘In the 
image of God created he him.”” . . . “To say that the doctrine of 
created holiness is absurd, is to say that the Bible is not the word of 
God ; for this is one of the first doctrines taught in that book. ‘In 
the image of God created he him.” ... “From these words we 
have just the same reason to believe that Adam was created in the 
moral, as that he was in the natural image of God. . . . The moral, 
as well as the natural perfections of God, are equally contained in his 
image. . . . Now, the moral image of God does radically consist in a 
temper of mind or frame of heart perfectly answerable to the moral 
law ; the moral law being, as it were, a transcript of the moral per- 
fections of God. So that, from what has been said of the nature of 
the moral perfections of God, and of the nature of the moral law, we 
may learn wherein consisted that moral image of God in which Adam 
was created. He had a perfect moral rectitude of heart, a perfectly 
right temper of mind, and so was perfectly disposed to love God,” Ke. 
Works, Vol. IL, 636; Vol. L, 135. 


This assumption that denies, as absurd, a disposition to holi- 
ness in Adam, before action, and that made it certain he would 
act right, also denies, as equally absurd, that any child of Adam 
has such a disposition perverted to sin, before action, making it 
certain that he will sin. These theorists deny that such a dis- 
position is creatable, and so they throw out of man, as an im- 
possible part, that in which, according to the old theology, 
regeneration takes effect. As Adam had originally no such 
disposition to lose in the apostasy, regeneration does not restore 
any such. It is assumed not to be a subject of creating power, 
and that man has no place for the reception of it, even if created 
for him. It is said to be something else “ which after God (or 
in his image) is created in righteousness and true holiness.” 
Of course, according to this view, there can be only depravity 
from circumstances, and not of nature, and even then never 
total. 

We come now to inquire what regeneration is. Yesterday 
a man did not repent, love God, believe in him and submit to 
him, but to-day he does. His feelings and conduct toward 
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God are changed. Why? Because his heart is changed. 
Now the common notion of mankind, as well as the scriptures, 
mark a distinction between the change in the man’s feelings 
toward God, and some other change that leads him to feel dif- 
ferently. Here it must be affirmed emphatically that the fruit 
produced is not the kernel that was planted. In the spiritual 
as in the natural world seed sowing and harvesting are distinct 
processes. Repentance, love, faith, and submission to God, are 
not regeneration, but evidence and fruit of it. They are the 
results of some act, the consequences of some change in the 
heart. Repentance is an act, but it is not an actor. The great 
change wrought in regeneration is in an agent or doer, and the 
evidence or fruits of the change are the Christian graces. Obvi- 


ously, manifestly, the two things, the change and the results of 
it, are distinct. Hence the aptness of those illustrations of our 
Saviour ; the kingdom of heaven is as a grain of mustard-seed, 
and as leaven. As the sprouting and branching mustard-tree 
is not the seed, and as the rising of the loaf is not the leaven, 
so holy exercises are not regeneration. The Apostle well calls 


them * the fruits of the Spirit.” He says a man is “ created,” 
regenerated, * unto good works,” that is, that he may perform 
them. Here preparation for holy work, and the work itself, 
are made as distinct as language can well do it. 

Failing to distinguish between regeneration and its fruits, 
and, indeed, making the two things one, some have confused 
and corrupted, and even subverted this cardinal doctrine. Thus 
Dr. John Taylor, whom Edwards encountered in his treatise on 
* Original Sin,” says : 

“It is as much every man’s duty to be born again, as it is to be a 
good and virtuous man, or a true Christian. For, as I take it, to be 
born again, or of God, is no other than to attain those habits of virtue 
and religion which give us the real character of the children of God. 
. » - In the very nature of things, we cannot be holy without our own 
choice and endeavor.” 

In this extract we notice that regeneration is made one and 
the same thing with forming habits of religion, and the first 
holiness in the heart is of the man’s choice and endeavor. So 
did the Arminianism of a century ago frankly discard the Spirit 
as the special agent in regenerating, and make the act and fruit 
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the same, and the man to regenerate himself. A confusion 
strikingly similar is made by Dr. N. W. Taylor. He makes 
regeneration, repentance, and the making of a new heart, one 
and the same act, and that the man’s: 


“God commands sinners to make themselves a new heart.” “ The 
command to repent, so often repeated, and so strongly pressed upon 
this sinful world, is precisely of the same import.” “The want of 
regeneration, or a change of heart, is no obstacle [to God’s bestowing 
salvation.] The willing mind is the change of heart itself.’ “The 
change in regeneration is the sinner’s own act. ‘Ye have purified 
your souls.’ Could it be said in plainer terms, ye have done it?” 
“Tf there be a remaining doubt on this point, one text will remove it : 
‘That ye put off the old man, and that ye put on the new man, which, 
after God, is created in righteousness and true holiness.’ It is a crea- 
tion in righteousness and true holiness. And not only so, but Chris- 
tians are said to put on the new man; 7. e., to do the thing which is 
said to be created. The thing produced by the power of God is their 
own act — the act of putting on the new man.” Practical Sermons, 
pp- 401, 320, and Revealed Theology. 


So are regeneration and its fruits confounded, as if one and 
the same thing, and so is this great doctrine in its act and agent 
much obscured. Here is an error grave and wide spread, and 
we illustrate it from these two eminent divines, because they are 
representative men, and because of the striking coincidence in 
their views on this point and points affiliated. And one of the 
immediate and grievous, yet very logical evils of this view of 
regeneration by the man himself, is the exclusion of the special 
agency of the Holy Spirit. While Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, is 
giving his views of the nature of regeneration, as already quoted, 
he seems conscious of having dispensed with a divine efficiency 
therein, as taught in the old theology, and so says : 


“Tlowever, that I may not seem to overlook the doctrine of the 
Spirit’s assistance, I shall briefly observe, that although, when the 
Holy Ghost, or the gifts of the Spirit, are mentioned in the epistolary 
part of the New Testament, most commonly thereby the extraordinary 
effusion and miraculous gifts peculiar to the apostolic age are intended ; 
yet I make no doubt, the communication and influence of the Spirit of 
God in all ages, to assist our sincere endeavors after wisdom, and the 
habits of virtue, is a blessing spoken of, and promised in the Gospel, 
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but never as supposing any natural corruption, or innate pravity of 
our minds. The influence of the divine power is necessary to the pro- 
duction of the fruits of the earth, without which our industry, or any 
other cause, can have no effect. . . . In like manner the aids of the 
Spirit of God, who can work upon our minds,” &e. 


That is, the sinner has the same aid from God in obtaining 
“the fruits of the Spirit,” that the farmer has in obtaining the 
fruits of the ground. Such an agency, so slight, so ordinary, 
does not meet the necessities of a heart totally alienated from 
God, as the earth is not, nor does it answer the exegetical de- 
mands of those texts that speak of God as begetting, creating, 
making alive, and raising from the dead. The farmer does not 
own the aid of God in such terms. 

Now that any act, as repentance, believing in Christ, or 
solemnly resolving to be a Christian, is not a regenerating act, 
and does not make one or cause one to begin to be a Christian, 
is evident from this: The act is either a holy or an unholy act. 
If holy, it cannot be a regenerating act, since the heart has 
already put it forth as a holy act, and so is itself regenerated. 
If unholy, it is absurd to suppose that it can react on the heart 
that produced it, and make that heart holy. For how can Sa- 
tan cast out Satan? Or, to state it otherwise: This act is the 
act of an agent. Now it either produces a holy heart, or is pro- 
duced by one. If the act makes the heart holy by regenerating 
it, what made the act holy, which is but an act of that same un- 
holy heart? As a holy act can spring only from a holy motive, 
how can an unregenerate heart put forth a holy act, and that, 
too, the very important one that is to constitute its regener- 
ation? Or again, suppose you say that the first act of true 
repentance is the regenerating act that takes a man over to the 
side of God and makes him a Christian. How does the second 
act of repentance differ from the first, either in nature or effect ? 
If repentance is the regenerating act, then the man regenerates 
himself, since repentance can be only his act, and so he regen- 
erates himself as often as he repents. To such follies are we 
driven, by assuming that the act and the fruits of regeneration 
are one and the same thing. An act of repentance, love, faith, 
or submission, is the same in nature in the first instance that 
it is in the tenth or ten thousandth. No ultimate analysis has 
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ever been able to detect an essential difference. Why, then, 
should the first act be exalted to the doing of a work that passes 
under the term of a new creation, while the second and all sub- 
sequent acts of the kind fall away into the level of common 
Christian exercises ? 

Here we come round again to that great stone of stumbling, 
one of the corner stones of Arminianism, and by some supposed 
to be a new and improved stone in Zion’s foundations, that a 
principle and its exercise are one and the same thing. It would 
seem to need no profound scholarship to mark a distinction. 
Common sense men in every-day life never fail to do it. A 


man sees you drop your purse. He picks it up and gives it to 
you, when he might have concealed and kept it. The act is 
an honest act. But always and everywhere that man is thus 
* providing things honest in the sight of all men.” Men not in 
the schools of theology, and even they, when off the duty of 


picket-guard around some strategical point, say it is his nature, 
his disposition, his principle, his ruling propensity, to do such 
things. Thus they distinguish between the volition and the 
state of the heart, between the actor and the act. If in theo- 
logical and doctrinal matters we would observe this common- 
sense distinction between a holy disposition and holy action, 
and between a sinful disposition and sinful action, we should 
keep from some deep delusions on the doctrine of regeneration. 

But it is time we were done with the question, in what re- 
generation consists. These speculations of philosophers have 
detained us too long. 

Calvin says that the end of regeneration is * the restoration 
of the divine image within us, which was defaced and almost 
obliterated by the transgression of Adam.” . . . “In this re- 
generation we are restored by the grace of Christ to the right- 
eousness of God, from which we fell in Adam.” Charnock 
testifies to the same thing: “ The new creation gives not a new 
faculty, but a new quality.” Bellamy is quite explicit: “ As 
Adam was created in the image of God to prepare him for holy 
acts and exercises of heart, so the same image of God is restored 
in regeneration, to prepare us for the first holy act. As there 
was a holy principle in Adam before the first holy act, so there 
is a holy principle in the regenerate sinner before the first holy 
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act.” Vol. II., 634. The teaching of Dr. Dwight is to the 
same point: “In regeneration, the very same thing is done 
by the Spirit of God for the soul which was done for Adam by 
the same divine agent at his creation. The soul of Adam was 
created with a relish for spiritual objects. The soul of every 
man who becomes a Christian, is renewed by the communica- 
tion of the same relish. In Adam this disposition produced 
virtuous volitions. In every child of Adam, who becomes the 
subject of virtue, it produces the same effects.” Theology, IL, 
419. 

Sut what Edwards says on the nature of regeneration is 
clearest, fullest, and best. ‘The regenerating act is the impart- 
ing of **a new spiritual sense,” on which he remarks : 


“This new spiritual sense, and the new dispositions that attend it, 
are no new faculties, but are new principles of nature. I use the 
word principles, for want of a word of a more determinate signification. 
By a principle of nature, in this place, I mean that foundation which 
is laid in nature, either old or new, for any particular manner or kind 
of exercise of the faculties of the soul; or a natural habit or founda- 
tion for action, giving a personal ability and disposition to exert the 
faculties in exercises of such a certain kind; so that to exert the fac- 
ulties in that kind of exercises may be said to be his nature. So this 
new spiritual sense is not a new faculty of understanding, but it is a 
new foundation laid in the nature of the soul, for a new kind of exer- 
cises of the same faculty of understanding. So that new holy disposi- 
tion of heart that attends this new sense is not a new faculty of will, 
but a foundation laid in the nature of the soul, for a new kiad of exer- 
cise of the same faculty of will’ Works, IIL, 71, 72. 


We conclude, therefore, that regeneration is the relaying of 
the holy foundation in man that was destroyed in the apostasy, 
while holy actions are the building up thereon. It is the plant- 
ing of a holy seed ; holy acts are the fruit. 


Some interpose the difficulty here, that, in this view, man 
has this alienation from God and holiness by nature, and so 
must be quit of responsibility for having it. The difficulty is 
more theoretical than practical, and it partakes more of the 
character of an invention than of a discovery. Man before 
regeneration does not differ morally from Adam in the garden, 
except that he has a hostility to God and holiness and a propen- 
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sity to sin. His constitution, attributes, and powers, in all the 
essentials of a man, are the same. Being in possession of this 
disposition, indorsing it, loving it, using it, and refusing to part 
with it, constitute his sin and guilt. What offends and renders 
him punishable, and necessitates regeneration, is a voluntary 


state of heart. It is no essential in his being, as memory, or 
immutable thing, as blue eyes, that makes him offensive to God 
and responsible. It is what comes nearest to personal and pri- 
vate property in character. The man calls it emphatically his 
own, and never would deny responsibility for having and using 
it, even as he never feels irresponsible for it, were not the plea 
made for him and the language put in his lips. It is a difficulty 
of the schools rather than of the congregations. To the schools 
it may be replied, that voluntary possession imposes responsibil- 
ity, and to the congregations it should be said, you feel guilty 
for having and exercising such a disposition toward God and 
holy things, and should, at once, totally and forever put it 
away. 

The question now arises, Who works this change that is 
called regeneration? We have seen that it is the act of admis- 
sion into the family and kingdom of God. As an authoritative, 
binding, and perpetual act, who performs it? We think it 
must be admitted that the act, whenever and by whomsoever 
performed, lies so far within the region of the extraordinary, as 
to make revelation the only competent authority to answer this 
question. The act being of such a nature, and the doctrine 
one purely of revelation, we submit that no previous theory in 
psychology, or mental or moral philosophy, should interpose at 
the court of Scripture, and assume to dictate or overrule the 
decision of the divine tribunal. This would be too much like 
assuming what is consistent or possible, were the creation of 
Adam in the image of God to be preannounced to one, or the 
raising of Lazarus to be foretold. 

Four authors of regeneration, as supposable in the minds of 
men, are mentioned in the Bible. Three of these it denies, 
and one it affirms: 

* Which were born, not of blood.’”’ Men do not become 
“the sons of God” by family descent. Holiness of heart does 
not run in the line of family genealogies, because parents or 
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ancestors were God’s children, it must not be assumed that 
their children will be. One may be Abel, and another Cain. 

“Nor of the will of man.” One man cannot regenerate 
another man. Active piety is a power in bringing men to be- 
come Christians, and God owns and blesses it. The fastings, 
prayers, watchings, and personal labors of God’s dear children 
for the salvation of men, he is pleased to accept and crown with 
success. The holy, working church, the earnest, devoted, and 
faithful pastor and Sabbath-school teacher, God does not leave 
without his witness and seal. They are Paul planting and 
Apollos watering in the field where God gives increase. They 
make those preparations and bring into service those instrumen- 
talities that God ordinarily requires and uses when he begets 
Christians ** with the word of truth.” They are as the advisers, 
clerks, messengers, and copyists of the chief magistrate. They 
do much auxiliary and preparatory work, but the signature 
making a document a State paper and of authority is not for 
their hand. So, however much man may aid in preparing man 
for regeneration, the act itself cannot be by * the will of man.” 
The constituting act, like the signature, is not for any godly 
parent or saintly laborer. We can instruct, enlighten, interest, 
and arouse men, and we can bring them to resolutions, purposes, 
and promises, but these are not regeneration, while they mark 
the limit of our power and the end of our work. 

** Nor of the will of the flesh.” The term “ flesh” is a common 
one in the Scriptures for our human, carnal, sinful nature ; as, 
* That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit.” The clause now under consideration 
assures us, that by no will, act, or choice of this carnal nature, 
does one constitute himself a child of God, The regenerating 
act, the being born, is not a result accomplished by the labor of 
such a being. ‘The clause denies that depraved man ever does 
this thing. Man has a will, but, in his unregenerate state, it 
does never act in this direction. The very difficulty necessitating 
regeneration, and sought to be removed hy it, is, that this will, 
in all its moral acts, is totally averse to holiness. It not only 
does not incline that way, but it will not be tempted or swerved 
that way. ‘To all commands, offers, and persuasions, it returns 
an unwavering, concentrated, energetic “will not.” This 
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clause makes record of this as being a principle in the carnal 
man, and a fact as to all his history. No man ever did of him- 
self go over to the side of Christ. With one consent the chil- 
dren of God confess that he wrought in them to will and to do. 
And to each and all of those who have been savingly changed, 
God says, * Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you.” 

The reason why the man himself never makes this instanta- 
neous, radical, and regenerating change, is obvious. Prior to re- 
generation the heart is fully set to do evil. What is there, then, 
within itself, that will move it to a holy act? Loving supremely 
just the heart he has, intensely and totally selfish, wholly hos- 
tile to God, and all his moral disposition and propensities set in 
the way of the apostasy, how shall the man of himself begin to 
be a Christian? How may he give a cordial and holy consent 
to become one? ‘The very idea of a proper desire to be one 
implies that he is one. That desire never arises but in a regen- 
erate heart : 

“It is a doctrine mightily in vogue, that God has promised his sav- 
ing grace to men’s sincere endeavors in praying for it, and using proper 
means to obtain it; and so that it is not God’s mere will that deter- 
mines the matter, whether we shall have saving grace or not; but 
that the matter is left with us to be determined by the sincerity of our 
endeavors. But there is vast confusion in all talk of this kind, for 
want of its being well explained what is meant by sincerity of endeavor, 
and through men’s deceiving themselves by using words without mean- 
ing. 1 think the Scripture knows of but one sort of sincerity in relig- 
ion, and that is a truly pious or holy sincerity.” President Edwards’ 
Works, IL., 553. 


We can readily see how an earnest resolution or solemn pur- 


pose to be a Christian may start a man off in a religious life, 
with the ordinary aid of God, if the Arminian theory be true, 
that every man has naturally some holy capital, or holy seed, 
with which to begin. He needs only to go to work according to 
the rules laid down for a Christian life. Regeneration by human 
purpose and resolution is perfectly consistent with such a theol- 
ogy. Throwing out, as this system does, native depravity, a 
man may regenerate himself. But on the evangelical and Cal- 
vinistic basis the thing is absurd. For a totally sinful heart to 
resolve itself into a holy heart, is to establish the kingdom of 
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heaven without the grain of mustard-seed. If we can secure 
the first holy choice, purpose, or act, we gain a stand on the 
side of God. That act shows that we are already there. But 
with a heart only and wholly sinful, and fully purposed to con- 
tinue so, how shall this first act be secured? It is not * of the 
will of the flesh” to perform it. ‘The idea of constituting one’s- 
self a Christian by a resolution or act of will, can be defended 
only by first denying native depravity. This was the position 
of ‘Arminianism ies n by John Taylor, and so stoutly com- 
bated and refuted by E dwards in his treatise on * Original Sin.” 
And whatever soft and gentle names we may get for it, it is 
still Arminianism, and between it and Calvinism there is no 
middle ground. The man who can constitute himself a Chris- 
tian by a purpose or resolution to be one, must have something 
better than a natively and totally depraved heart. The clause 
of Scripture that we have been considering denies that a man 
ever does this. And how useless, inapt, and untrue the figure 
employed, if the regenerating work is man’s. ‘Then is he self- 
begotten, and self-born. As well might we say that our Lord 
Jesus had a human father, though the angel said of his mother, 
“that which is begotten in her is of the Holy Ghost.” 

The same force pertains to those passages in which the Chris- 
tian is said to be * created” and * quickened”’: as, ** The new 
man which after God is created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness.” * You hath he quickened, [brought to life,] who were 
dead in trespasses and sins.” What choice or codperation has 
the thing created in its own creation? What consent or aid 
unto returning life does he give who is dead? Allow all that 
you will for figurative language in such passages, and reduce 
the truth in them to the plainest statement, while you carefully 
retain its substance, and then can the man be allowed any place 
as an agent in the instantaneous act of regeneration? “ The 
figure used in these expressions tends to mislead, unless the ac- 
tion marked by them implies an exertion of power, the effect of 
which is independent of any codperation or any resistance in the 
subject of the action.” * He is wrought upon, and hence the 
passive form and tenor of the verbs expressing the change ; 
were begotten, were born, were created, were quickened, were 


* Lectures in Divinity, by George Hill, D. D., p. 589. 
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renewed. Then the efficient power, the agent of regeneration, 
is outside and independent of the man regenerated. — 

** Which were born... of God.” Unless we throw away 
wholly the figure and leave the passage without a substance, 
what can this mean but that the spiritual child has his spiritual 
origin in God, derives his moral likeness to God from him as 
a father, and has all his joyous relations to the family of God 
by the purpose, working, and consummation of God himself ? 
Human language has not a more expressive statement for a de- 
pendent, derived origin. The begetting of God is the beginning 
of the Christian, and the act of being born is as much ante- 
cedent to personal choice, as the first birth is antecedent to 
any act, proving or approving it. In the matter of becoming 
a Christian, man’s resolving and God's begetting are as wide 
asunder in nature and power as heaven and earth. 

We find the same preéminence and exclusiveness given to 
God's sole agency in constituting a Christian, if we take the 
word “create,” in its various forms, as used to express this 
initial fact in a holy life. No word, in any language, expresses 
more absolute and unaided power and more solitariness in ac- 
tion. It expresses such action on inorganic and chaotic matter 
as produces order, organic things, living beings in all their 
uses, beauty, and glory. We can have no higher conception 
of power. The being or thing so produced we look on as com- 
ing into existence simply because God willed it. Yet this word 
“create,” in its varied forms, is probably the most common 
word in the New Testament to express the change of which we 
speak. Paul uses these words: * The new man, which, after 
God, [in likeness to God,] is created in righteousness and true 
holiness.” He is made over into the moral likeness of God, so 
as to possess, as soon as the re-creating act is performed, moral 
uprightness, rectitude, real holiness. In the making over, he is 
made to have in posssession this holiness, and before he proceeds 
to act, just as Adam had it in the moment after his creation 
and before his voluntary action. To express this mysterious 
work and change in the man, God is said to create him anew. 
It is not a mild, loose, commonplace word when applied to God. 
It makes us think of another expression: “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.” And of another: 
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“God created man in his own image:” It is under the shadow 
of these passages, and in view of the chaotic state of that heart 
in which there is none of the order, or organization, or fruit of 
holiness, that we catch the outline of Paul’s meaning when he 
says: “ We,” the children of God, “are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good ,works.” 

When we have allowed all we can or dare for any figurative 
cast in these passages, and all that is possible for the agonizing 
purpose of the sinner just now being regenerated, have we 
done anything toward exhausting the import of the expressions, 
“created in righteousness and true holiness,” ‘ his workman- 
ship’? There is a depth of meaning here that human thought 
cannot fathom, because human power does not perform the act 
stated, and human consciousness does not reach it, except in the 
discovery of it as an act done. As over all God’s creating 
works there hangs an impenetrable mystery, so here in the 
regenerating work by which one is “ created anew,” or over 
again. ‘The wind bloweth,” and the Spirit worketh by mys- 
terious processes. Into the workshop of Deity, where creating 
agencies and energies are making new worlds and new men, 
curious human eyes may not go exploring and criticising. 
Enough that we see the finished work as it presents itself, and 
hear the ‘new creatures”’ say, “ We are his workmanship.” 

The objection may here arise in some minds, that if we thus 
ascribe the entire work of regeneration to God, the sinner may 
feel excused for not exercising those feelings, and performing 
those acts, that are said to be invariably the fruit of regener- 
ation. But we must assign the work to him who does it, be 
the consequence what it may. ‘To state things as they are, and 
are revealed, is the highest expediency. And as matter of fact, 
has ever a man made himself a Christian? May we suppose 
that one ever will? Is it not absolutely certain that no one 
ever will? Is it then wise and safe to put a responsibility on 
a man, that no one ever met or ever will? Will this sense of 
responsibility carry the sinner farther than the attempt to do 
what no man ever did, and so make a failure? If we assure 
him that all the resources for doing this work are with him, 
and that if he ever enters the kingdom of God he will do it by 
a self-determination, will he not feel independent of the Spirit, 
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think he can do the work when he pleases, and flatter himself 
that he is perfectly solvent, and not bankrupt at all ? 

Is it said that if we ascribe this regenerating act wholly to 
God, the sinner will excuse himself and stand excused from holy 
acts till God perform it? But this extra and gracious act of 
God is made indispensable only by the sinful stubbornness of 
the man. And because the child is so stubborn he cannot be 
made to obey without the rod, shall he say he can do nothing 
in the way of obedience till he is whipped ? 

But to all such objections, it is enough to ask, Who in reality 
regenerates a sinner? The fact must stand as reply to the ob- 
jection. Truth is better than all expedients in bringing men 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

The question is sometimes put, as one of great significance, 
whether the sinner is active or passive in regeneration. The 
question is important mainly from its ambiguity. The soul, 
from its very nature, is always active when in a conscious state, 
as it is presumed to be in regeneration. If the point of the 
question be, whether the soul is active or passive as to the 
change wrought, it may be replied, that it actively protests 
against regeneration till it is performed, and actively assents 
to it afterward. As to aid or opposition, it intentionally affords 
only opposition. ‘To suppose it intentionally to aid the work, 
is to suppose a holy act, which cannot occur till after the soul 
is regenerate. In the struggles to prevent submission to God, 
the sinner exhausts himself, and becomes broken down, often, 
and wasted, like a rebellion nearly crushed. Thus he uninten- 
tionally hastens himself into that state which God usually sees 
fit to bring about before he regenerates a man. 

Of course difficulties pertain to the doctrine of regenera- 
tion, and it is not an easy thing to remove them all. He who 
handles the two great themes of human history, apostasy and 
redemption, and proposes to make all plain, must be a very bold 
man. ‘The interpretation of the Scriptures here presented, has 
the advantage, as we hope, of clearing up many of these difti- 
culties. In the views here given we have also the solution of 
two painful facts in the Church. 

It is a singular spiritual phenomenon, and has been much 
commented on in the way of explanation, that in later years, 
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conversions, so called, have been marked with but little convic- 
tion and struggle and agony of mind, compared with those 
taking place formerly, and under an older theology. 

The theory of conversion by self-determination and resolu- 
tion, and which is said to be pressed that the sinner may feel 
his responsibility, leaves the thing very much in his own hands. 
He is taught that he will become a Christian at his own pleas- 
ure, and when his self-determining will takes that turn. He is 
not, then, in a very hard case. He is not so near * dead” 
sin as to feel quite helpless. The apostasy has not wrought 
a terrible work in him. Under such a theory, advocated and 
urged that the sinner may feel his responsibility, he is quite 
inclined to take the responsibility. Of course the agonies of 
conviction, and the breaking up of the soul, as in despair, do 
not come on that man, and when he is said to turn to God, he 
comes “easily and gracefully into the kingdont.” 

The theory of regeneration by resolution, that we have dis- 
carded, also shows us why we have so many inefficient and 
worldly professors of religion in the Church. In many of these 
cases they are probably converts by a self-determination. A 
solemn, prayerful purpose started them, as they thought, in 
the Christian way. While feeling was ardent around them, 
they run well, like Paul’s Galatian converts, but they run only 
under human forces. Now their resolution does not bear them 
up and carry them on. The Church is cumbered by them. 
Yet have they practised what they were taught, that the reso- 
lution and the dedication are regeneration. ‘They have run as 


long and gone as far as this theory allows. Their apparent 
piety is periodic, and shows itself only under special means and 
measures. We stand in doubt of them. We fear that they 
were born * of the will of the flesh,” and feel that they must 
be born * of God.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC AND UNITED 
NETHERLANDS. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By Joun Lo- 
tHROP Motiry. 3 vols. 8vo. 1855. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

History of the United Netherlands, from the Death of William 
the Silent to the Synod of Dort, with a full View of the Eng- 
lish-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and 
Destruction of the Spanish Armada. By Joun Loruror 
Morttey, D.C. L. 2 vols. 8vo. 1861. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


Tue brilliant reputation achieved by Mr. Motley, almost 
immediately on the appearance of his former volumes, is in 
no danger of diminution from the present instalment of his new 
work. It might have been anticipated that the man who could 
tell the story of the great Netherland struggle in any appre- 
hensible form, would find plenty of hearers. The subject itself 
is one, as we shall have occasion to remark more at length by 
and by, in which every supporter of a constitutional govern- 
ment, and especially every friend of religious liberty, feels an 
almost direct personal interest. Yet our interest in the subject 
will scarcely exceed our gratitude to the author when we reflect 
on the hardly accessible sources from which his materials have 
been gathered, and the skill with which they have been di- 
gested into not only a consistent history, but an entertaining 
and exciting narrative. We occasionally hear something about 
a “learned leisure,” and are apt to get the impression from 
certain sources, that a historian needs only to be a man of tol- 
erable information and have nothing else to do, whereupon the 
muse Clio will use him as a first-class ‘ writing medium,” and 
through him communicate her revelations of the past to the 
generations of the present and the future. If this were so, 
Mr. Motley would have strangely mistaken his calling. One 
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is almost appalled at the toilsome drudgery to which he must 
have devoted himself in preparation for his task. It was some- 
thing to carefully study “all the leading contemporary chroni- 
cles and pamphlets of Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, 
Germany, and England;” yet the testimony furnished here, 
important as some of it is, is in great part false and all of it 
imperfect. The actors in the scenes, or rather behind the 
scenes, here described, were quite as anxious as otherwise that 
the contemporary public should understand them to say what 
for the most part they did not mean. 

The most valuable of the materials from which the contents 
of these volumes have been arranged, were unpublished ones. 
Through many wearisome days must the student have searched 
in sundry state-paper offices, and in manuscript departments of 
various literary museums, deciphering the most private letters, 
reports, and instructions, not only in English, French, and Ger- 
man, but also in unscholarly Dutch, in barbarous medieval 
Latin, and in Spanish, which was certainly not superior to that 
of Cervantes. The vast piles of manuscripts to be examined, 


the many pages of words to a single valuable thought, the sick- 
ening details of lying diplomacy, might have discouraged any 
but the most enthusiastic seeker after historic fact. Yet with- 
out the evidence recorded in the archives of Simaneas, in the 


handwriting of Philip and his private secretaries, and in the 
secret papers filed away in various depositaries at London, 
Paris, The Hague, and elsewhere, the true history of those 
times could not have been fairly set forth. 


“To him who has patience and industry many mysteries are thus 
revealed which no political sagacity or critical acumen could have 
divined. He leans over the shoulder of Philip the Second at his writ- 
ing-table, as the king spells patiently out, with cipher-key in hand, 
the most concealed hieroglyphics of Parma or Guise or Mendoza. He 
reads the secret thoughts of Fabius,* as that cunctative Roman scrawls 
his marginal apostilles on each despatch; he pries into all the strata- 
gems of Camillus, Hortensius, Mucius, Julius, Tullius, and the rest 
of those ancient heroes who lent their names to the diplomatic mas- 
queraders of the 16th century ; he enters the cabinet of the deeply- 
pondering Burghley, and takes from the most private drawer the 


* The name usually assigned to Philip in the secret correspondence. 
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memoranda which record that minister’s unutterable doubtings; he 
pulls from the dressing-gown folds of the stealthy, softly-gliding Wal- 
singham the last secret which he has picked from the Emperor's 
pigeon-holes, or the Pope’s pocket, and which not Hatton, nor Buck- 
hurst, nor Leicester, nor the Lord Treasurer, is to see; nobody but 
Elizabeth herself; he sits invisible at the most secret councils of the 
Nassaus and Barneveldt and Buys, or pores with Farnese over coming 
victories and schemes of universal conquest ; he reads the latest bit 
of scandal, the minutest characteristic of king or minister, chronicled 
by the gossiping Venetians for the edification of the Forty; and after 
all this prying and eaves-dropping, having seen the cross-purposes, the 
bribings, the windings, the fencings in the dark, he is not surprised, 
if those who were systematically deceived did not always arrive at 
correct conclusions.” — U. N. Vol. I. pp. 54, 55. 

The dissimulation to which all the diplomatists of the times 
devoted themselves, the systematic deception and falsehood 
everywhere cultivated, from the highest majesty to the lowest 
court agent, quite throws into the shade the puny, puerile, and 
transparent mendacity of our modern polities ; the former had 
the dignity, at least, of a comprehensive science. To be sure, 
these persons were wise enough always to discredit one another’s 
most solemn asseverations ; but if they knew what to doubt 
they did not always know what to believe. We can conceive 
of only one more puzzling element possible to their correspond- 
ence. A single plain truth would have put them more to their 
wit’s end than whole reams of the most ingenious prevarication. 
This perplexity, however, they never experienced. 

Yet we find no evidence on the pages of these volumes of 
any such weariness as we might suppose would come of this 
toilsome study. On the contrary there is an elasticity, a vigor, 
and a glow of enthusiasm, betokening that the author is heartily 
in love with his work, and that he has an earnest interest in the 
cause whose varied fortunes he describes. Mr. Motley’s style 
is an imitation of no master or predecessor; indeed we might 
almost say it is unlike itself; so versatile and unequal is it. He 
is perhaps inferior to Bancroft in philosophic acuteness and in 
the majestic movement of his narrative ; less uniformly elegant 
than Prescott ; less genial and immediately attractive than Irv- 
ing; yet in his qualities as a whole not much inferior to either 
of them. His wine does not always sparkle and exhilarate like 
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that of Macaulay, but it is more purely from the grape, more 
wholesome and invigorating. Macaulay gives us splendid pic- 
tures in the highest style of art ; Motley makes us look at the 
men and things themselves in their natural character. The 
former works up his material in such manner as to put his own 
stamp on it, always transmuting it into his own thought. ‘The 
latter invents no speeches or conversations for the parties in his 
histories, nor does he undertake to modernize or popularize their 
communications ; they appear in the ¢psissima verba of authen- 
tic documents. He is wonderfully natural and easy —some- 
times, to be sure, there is a looseness and inelegance of state- 
ment which is not so attractive; then again he is sententious 
and epigrammatic ; now plain, clear, and practical, and now 
with a grand, inspiring eloquence which quite captivates the 
reader. His indignation is occasionally intense — more so than 
is needful perhaps — yet we hardly wonder at it in one who 
was to describe the atrocities of some of Philip’s agents, the 
sanguinary excesses of the Spaniards, the black treachery by 
which the negotiations for peace were characterized, and the 
parsimony, selfishness, and infatuation which mingled them- 
selves with nobler elements in the character of Elizabeth. 
There is withal a sprightliness, a ready wit and quiet humor, 
more luminous than ornamental, indigenous to the style, and 
which always bring us into familiar contact with the events 
described. 

In the volumes comprising the ‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ 
Mr. Motley has given us the course of events in complete de- 
tail from the accession of Philip the Second to the assassina- 
tion of William the Silent. It will be requisite to recapitulate 
briefly some of these events. It is well known that the Nether- 
lands were a part of the dominions under the magnificent sway 
of Charles the Fifth, and as such fell to the possession of Philip 
the Second on the abdication of his father. The latter pro- 
ceeded to settle the government on an absolute basis. But the 
struggle of the free spirit, native to the people from the days 
of Julius Cresar, with the despotic assumptions of various rulers, 
had not yet subsided, nor did it manifest much disposition to 
yield to the demands of Philip. The doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, too, had. just at this time been eagerly accepted by multi- 
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tudes of the people. They had received these doctrines from 
the side of France rather than of Germany ; and they were, 
of course, of the strong Calvinistic type which has the least 
possible affinity with despotic governments. This religious ele- 
ment tended in several ways to complicate the relation between 
the sovereign and his subjects. On the one hand, it quickened 
and intensified the desire to preserve the rights of the people 
against the encroachments of the monarch, and irrevocably fixed 
the disposition to cease to be rather than to be slaves. On the 
other hand, it served as an occasion to the royal bigot and fan- 
atic to inaugurate more cruelly stringent measures for the sup- 
pression of popular privileges, and at the same time inflamed 
his zeal for the extermination of religious non-conformity 
Thus the fiercest conflict, and one the longest the world ever 
witnessed, * originated in the opposition of the rational ele- 
ments of human nature to sacerdotal dogmatism and persecu- 
tion — in the courageous resistance of historical and chartered 
liberty to foreign despotism.” In defiance of most solemn 
promises confirmed by oaths, in violation of ancient charters 
and sacredly guaranteed privileges, Philip planned, and his 
agents diligently strove to execute his plans, for the extinction 
of every element of individual and national freedom in the 
whole land. In pursuance of these projects, he introduced the 
Inquisition ; multiplied the ecclesiastical functionaries and en- 
larged their powers; enforced the most cruel edicts, not only 
reviving those that by their very badness had become obsolete, 
but making new ones still more intolerable ; and was gradually 
suppressing all the agency of the people and of the national 
assemblies in the management of their civil affairs. The re- 
ligious persecutions of this period furnish a history, which, for 
intense fierceness, can hardly be paralleled by that of any other 
time. One grows incredulous at the accounts of our author 
touching these matters. Yet he himself intimates, and _ his 
manner of writing confirms the intimation, that much of the 
cruelty authentically certified he hardly dares to publish. The 
burning alive of thousands of people, the penalty now and then, 
in peculiarly venial instances being ‘ mercifully modified to 
burying alive, or to strangling before burning, or some other 
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such mockery of alleviation ; and this persisted in year after 
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year, with a resolute determination never to cease till the last 
heretic should disappear, is certainly an appalling passage in the 
history of the world. 

It was not strange that a people thus treated should have 
revolted against the government. Yet we can scarcely con- 
ceive the gigantic obstacles to this action. The principles of 
the Reformation, though rapidly spreading, were by no means 
universal. In some of the provinces, Romanism was still the 
almost unanimous choice of the people ; while in all there was 
but a partial adoption of Protestantism. True, whether Prot- 
estant or Catholic, there was nearly universal dissatisfaction 
with the political measures adopted, and especially the absolute 
authority claimed by the government. Yet there were immense 
disadvantages on the side of the provinces. There was a 
small territory, much of it conquered from the sea and with 
difficulty retained, crowded with inhabitants devoted to indus- 
trial pursuits, wonderfully prosperous in times of peace, but 
to whose prosperity any such disturbance might prove fatal as 
was likely to come in an insurrection against the then dom- 
inant power. Then too an. almost inconceivable variety of 
interests existed, many of them clashing with one another, 
while by the constitution of society unity of action seemed 
nearly impossible. On the other side was a monarchy scarcely 
less extensive and powerful than the greatest the world had 
ever known, embracing possessions in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America. Its revenues were ample, and its resources 
almost exhaustless. At its command were the gold of Mexico 
and Peru, the infantry of Spain, the science and genius of 
Italy, and the then potent sanction of the Papal hierarchy. 
It must be remembered, too, that the monarch’s dealings with 
the provinces were characterized by what Guizot calls a * con- 
scientious duplicity.” The people were always given to expect 
some immediate and favorable change. It was only when the 
Duke of Alva, with a powerful and well-disciplined Spanish 
army, appeared among them, and began his terrible mission of 
burning, hanging, burying alive, breaking on the wheel, and, 
by other infernally-invented torments, destroying thousands on 
thousands of those who remained from the persecution of his 
predecessors, that the people saw clearly that their utter sub- 
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jection to both despotism and the Papacy were determined. 
Apparently it was too late to resist. The first captain of the 
age, with the best soldiers of Europe, was on the ground and 
was master of the situation. 

Overawed and nearly paralyzed by the terrible apparition, 
the people were long in adopting any practical measures for 
their own relicf. There was mutual distrust, and it was haz- 
ardous for any one to communicate even with his neighbor on 
what most intimately concerned all. Happily there was one 
man equal to the emergency, to whom the great mass of the 
inhabitants could turn with confidence. Yet even the consum- 
mate genius, the deep sincerity, the whole-hearted self-sacrifice 
of the Prince of Orange had to contend with the most stubborn 
obstacles, insurmountable to almost any other man of any age. 
Hopeless as the task seemed, William the Silent undertook it. 
Devoting his regal fortune to the cause, setting himself to 
work with almost tireless energy in a variety of characters, 
informing himself by the most subtle agencies of the intentions 
of the Spanish court, using all his great diplomatic ability in 
securing aid from friendly powers, he sueceeded in raising an 
army and arranging a plan of operations against Alva and his 
subordinates, which, though far from victorious, did much to 
bafile that general and to retard the progress of his terrible 
enterprise. But with slight occasional success, the Prince was 
doomed to experience many defeats, and much disappointment 
from those on whom he relied. Now France, which has prom- 
ised her aid, deserts him; now some of the German States turn 
a cold shoulder to their suffering neighbors, either deeming the 
struggle a hopeless one, or looking suspiciously on the type 
of Protestantism exhibiting itself in the Netherlands as some- 
thing alien to the Lutheran Reformation ; and again the great 
leader has to contend with the despondeney or the parsimony 
of the States, the mutual jealousies of the provinces, or the 
flagitious treachery of influential personages. Still, in spite of 
the almost unparalleled impediments, the persistent efforts of 


the patriots under their leader slowly and painfully secured 

some foothold and obtained some slight advantage. 
Meantime the fierce cruelties never for a moment relaxed. 

Martyrs were multiplied, and political derelictions were over- 
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taken with the surest and swiftest vengeance. ‘ The hands of 
the executioner were never idle. The best blood of the land 
stained the scaffold. Whole districts were depopulated. Hor- 
rible barbarities were committed in every village. Many of 
the wealthiest citizens were abandoned for days to the out- 
rages of a cruel and vindictive soldiery.”” The inhuman atroc- 
ities of the war itself are beyond all common credence. The 
astonishing persistence with which some of the cities held out, 
hoping against all hope, in the sieges wherewith they were 
straitened, is only equalled by the savage slaughter after the 
final surrender. The victims of the remorseless carnage were 
not merely the men who had bravely defended the place, but 
old men, tender women, and little children. Not only were all 
the appliances of cruel torture threatened and used upon those 
who resisted the government, but bribery and other blandish- 
ments were held out to all who for any cause were open to 
such convictions, and often with great effect. Sometimes 
when a gleam of hope shot athwart the sombre skies of the 
patriot cause, and they seemed just in reach of some stable 
foundation, bitter disappointment was experienced by the deser- 
tion of trusted leaders, perhaps carrying with them whole cities 
or provinces, and painfully deranging the matured plans of many 
months’ formation. 

Thus for sixteen years the unequal contest prevailed, sus- 
tained and guided by the genius, wisdom, and high moral force 
of William the Silent. Alva, who had never been defeated 
till he came to the Netherlands, was bafiled. His successor, 
Requesens, fared no better. Don Jolin of Austria, the hero of 
Lepanto, who came with the splendid lustre of more brilliant 
victories than any other had achieved over the power of the 
Crescent, was foiled and outwitted by the subtle brain of 
Orange ; and even Alexander of Parma, to whose splendid 
military genius and masterly diplomacy were added temper- 
ance, fearlessness, and utter unscrupulousness, could not turn 
the scale against the great Netherlander. At one time during 
this period, there was a general sympathy throughout all the 
provinces in the common cause. ‘Towards the close of it, there 


had been a falling away of some of the southern States. In 
the latter, Protestantism had not much spread, and of course 
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the great inspiring element of religious freedom was wanting. 
Then, too, there was a weariness at the apparently hopeless 
contest. Powerfully persuasive appeals were made to the cu- 
pidity and the ambition of their leaders, always jealous of the 
great influence of Orange, and by this means these provinces 
were again brought into submission to the government of Philip. 
The seven northern provinces of Holland, Zeeland, Friesland, 
Utrecht, Brabant, Mechlin, and Flanders, though parts of sev- 
eral of them were still in the power of the enemy, had at last 
unitedly declared their independence of Spain, and were en- 
deavering to devise some stable form of government. With 
eager unanimity, they would at once have conferred the sov- 
ereignty on William, who had hitherto directed them by his 
influence, not by any conferred or assumed authority. But he 
had determined that his enemies should never have occasion to 
say that he had been inspired by any selfish ambition in the 
great cause to which he had devoted himself. The sovereignty 
he steadily declined, though Holland and Zeeland obstinately 
refused to recognize any other ruler ; and he was persuaded to 
accept the leadership in those two provinces, though under par- 
ticular limitations, which he himself insisted on. ‘The other 
provinces, with the advice of William, offered the sovereignty 
to the Duke of Anjou, brother of the French king. Anjou 
accepted the office ; but with the baseness of which he was no 
solitary example in his family, he soon betrayed the trust re- 
posed by a confiding people. Yet even then, so important 
was the alliance with France deemed, and so great the neces- 
sity of some personal head, that Orange advised reconciliation 
and a second offer of the sovereignty to the French Duke. 
Before this could be consummated, Anjou died ; and in a few 
weeks the overwhelming catastrophe of the assassination of 
the Prince of Orange was accomplished. This event, long 
meditated, had been several times previously attempted ; and at 
last the powerful ban of the Pope and the bribery of Philip 
were successful. It was the most fearful blow that had been 
struck at the revolutionary enterprise. Happily it had been 
averted during all those years in which the success of the cause 
rested almost wholly upon his shoulders. The importance of 


this event, even at so late a day, to the oppressing party, was 
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evinced by the magnificent rewards, both temporal and spirit- 
ual, with which the deed was repaid. To the patriot party, 
the gloom produced by the infamous act was tragical. ‘ Never 
in human history was a more poignant and universal sorrow for 
the death of an individual. The despair was for a season abso- 
lute; but it was soon succeeded by more lofty sentiments. It 
seemed, after they had laid their hero in the tomb, as though 
his spirit hovered above the nation which he had loved so well, 
and was inspiring it with a portion of his own energy and wis- 
dom.” 

It is at this point that the new work of Mr. Motley, ‘ The 
History of the United Netherlands,’ commences. “ The in- 
dustrious Philip, safe and tranquil in the depths of the Escorial, 
saying his prayers three times a day with exemplary regularity, 
had just sent three bullets through the body of William the Si- 
lent, at his dining-room door in Delft. ‘* Had it been done two 
years earlier, observed the patient old man, ‘much trouble 
would have been spared me ; but ‘tis better late than never.’ ” 
Still the contest was not ended ; though looking at the resources 
of the two parties one might conjecture that the subjugation of 
the Netherlands was a question not merely of time, but of very 
short time. 

Look for a moment again at the wealth, power, and territo- 
rial resources of Philip the Second. There was the Spanish 
peninsula, whose genial climate and productive soil were nearly 
unsurpassed, It contained many splendid cities, populous and 
prosperous as any in Europe. Portugal had been recently con- 
quered,and with her distant colonies and the rapidly developing 
trade of both the Indies, had become subject to Spain. Spain too 
possessed Sicily, with the better portion of Italy, and important 
dependencies in Africa; the vast treasures of the new world 
poured themselves into her lap; while ‘* the most accomplished 
generals, the most disciplined and daring infantry the world had 
ever known, the best equipped and most extensive navy, royal 
and mercantile, of the age, were at the absolute command of 
the sovereign.’ Nor was there any power in Europe or in the 
world to whom Spain was apparently inferior. France was 


next in political consequence, but France was rent by civil dis- 


sensions promoted and aggravated through the intrigues of 
32 * 
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Philip, so as to hopelessly derange all prospects of pacification, 
and render her an easy prey to that monarch’s ambition. Eng- 
land, surprising as it may seem to those who are accustomed to 
admire the brillianey of the Elizabethan age, was politically 
but a third rate power. It is true she had great names, such 
as the Cecils, Walsingham, the splendid Queen herself — than 
whom no abler monarch has sat on the throne of Britain — 
Raleigh, Essex, Leicester, Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
lesser lights, which would have been famous in some other age, 
Yet England was materially a weak nation. Ireland’s rebel- 
lious humor was constantly breaking out ; Scotland had a strong 
Catholic party under the influence of Philip and the Guises, 
eagerly awaiting any disturbance which might prove the occasion 
of rescuing the imprisoned Mary Stuart and placing her on the 
throne of her beheaded rival. ‘The population of England was, 
according to our author, not larger than the present population 
of its capital and the immediate suburbs. ‘Its revenue was 
perhaps equal to the one sixtieth of the annual interest on the 
present national debt.” There is many a private citizen (so he 
estimates) on each side of the Atlantic, enjoying an income 
greater than half the amount of Elizabeth’s annual budget. 


Clearly all that could possibly aspire to rivalry with Philip on 


this side of the continent were strikingly inferior to him. — Evi- 
dently he meant to use this advantage to good purpose ; for it 
is now known that he aimed not merely at the subjugation of 
the provinces, but that his plan embraced the conquest of both 
France and England. The Netherlands were only a stepping- 
stone to his ultimate enterprise. Then, too, he had the subser- 
vient sympathy of the house of Austria, and the more than 
sanction of the Roman Pontitf. 

On the other side were the feeble and distracted provinces ; 
Holland, “a morsel of territory attached by a slight sand-hook 
to the continent and half submerged by the stormy waters of the 
German Ocean” . . . a rude climate . . . a soil so ungrateful 
that if the whole of its four hundred thousand acres of arable 
land had been sowed with grain it would not have fed the 
laborers alone,” and containing scarcely a million of inhab- 
itants; Zeeland, a group of islands “ entangled in the coils of 
deep, slow-moving rivers, or combatting the ocean without ;” 
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and the ancient Episcopate of Utrecht; these were the only 
provinces that had entirely freed themselves from the Spanish 
yoke. The others were held partly by the royalists and partly 
by the patriots. 

“Such, then, were the combatants in the great eighty years’ war 
for civil and religious liberty ; sixteen of which had now passed away. 
On the one side, one of the most powerful and populous world-empires 
of history, then in the zenith of its prosperity ; on the other hand, a 
slender group of cities, governed by merchants and artisans, and 
planted precariously upon a meagre, unstable soil. A million and a 
half of souls against the autocrat of a third part of the known world. 
The contest seemed as desperate as the cause was certainly sacred; 
but it had ceased to be a local contest. For the history which is to 
occupy us in these volumes is not exclusively the history of Holland. 
It is the story of the great combat between despotism, sacerdotal and 
regal, and the spirit of rational human liberty. The tragedy opened 
in the Netherlands, and its main scenes were long enacted there ; but 
as the ambition of Spain expanded, and as the resistance to the prin- 
ciple which she represented became more general, other nations were, 
of necessity, involved in the struggle. There came to be one country, 
the citizens of which were the Leaguers ; and another country, whose 
inhabitants were Protestants. And in this lay the distinction be- 
tween freedom and absolutism. The religious question swallowed all 
others.” —U. N. Vol. I. p. 9. 


By the death of Orange the Netherlands had been left with- 
out a head. The government was in an unsettled condition, 
and the organization and consolidation of a republican form of 
government must be the slow work of time. Meantime they 
sorely felt the need of some leader, a sovereign to whom they 
could all look for direction. ‘Thus they were at a double dis- 
advantage, and all the more from the fact that the Spanish 
government had never had so efficient an agent as now. 


Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, was in many respects 
the most remarkable man of his age. Both as a soldier and a 
diplomatist his ability was consummate. He was scarcely 
thirty-seven years old, yet he had “the experience of a sexa- 


genarian. [lis genius was rapid in conception, patient in com- 
bination, fertile in expedients, adamantine in the endurance of 
suffering ; for never did a heroic general and a noble army of 
veterans manifest more military virtue in the support of an 
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infamous cause, than did Parma and his handful of Italians and 
Spaniards.” We shall see as we proceed, that most formidable 
obstacles were put in his way by the neglect of Philip, whose 
head was full of intrigues for the crippling of other powers, 
rather than practical plans for the furtherance of his viceroy’s 
mission in the provinces. Consequently, the army was left 
without reinforcements, without pay, and almost without food ; 
happily for the Dutch, but disastrously for Alexander Farnese, 
so far as any circumstances could be disastrous to such a man. 

A large part of the first volume of the United Netherlands 
is occupied with the negotiations of a treaty attempted first with 
France and afterwards with England, for the sovereignty and 
protection of the provinces. William of Orange had felt that, 
notwithstanding the treachery of the French government, and 
its relation to the Papacy, the safety of the patriot cause lay in 
alliance with that country. It was next in power to Spain, and 
jealous of the progress of that monarchy. It was clearly for 
its interest to engage in any enterprise which promised to limit 
the expansion of Philip’s empire. For these reasons, rather 
than from any conviction of French sympathy with the Neth- 
erland cause, William, and after his death a large party in the 
Netherlands, still sought the patronage of the house of Valois. 
This leads the author to describe the political condition of 
France ; and by his judicious selection of facts he throws much 
light on all the great conflicts of the age. The three Henrys, 
with the parties of which they were the respective representa- 
tives, form a fine occasion for his masterly sketching of char- 
acter. 

Henry the Third, who then occupied the throne of France, 
was the last of the Valois line. ‘ Less than king, less even 
than man, he was one of those unfortunate personages who 
seem as if born to make the idea of royalty ridiculous, and to 
test the capacity of mankind to eat and drink humiliation as if 
it were wholesome food.’ With considerable native abilities, 
he yet seems in early life to have lost all power to exercise them, 
and there was little of manhood left in the days when it became 
most needful. Surrounded by the meanest of minions, passing 
his days and nights in a round of gorgeous festivals, masquer- 
ades, tourneys, balls, and other glittering frivolities, the cost of 
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which increased the burdens of his people and more and more 
provoked their execrations ; appearing at these festivities, and 
even in the public promenades, in the attire of a woman and a 
harlot, or again, at the advice of his crafty mother, going about 
the streets in robes of penitence, telling his beads as he went; 
such was the reigning monarch of a powerful State. He was 
wedded to the Jesuits, who despised him and at last dethroned 
and destroyed him; he hated the Huguenots, who could have 
saved him. His party was the office-holder’s faction — the 
nominal government — than which a more corrupt and infa- 
mous one can scarcely be imagined. 

Henry, Duke of Guise, was the chief of the extreme Papis- 
tical party. He was the agent of the great Spanish Catholic 
conspiracy, the French head of the League of which Philip the 
Second was the impersonation. In the secret correspondence 
he is denominated ** Mucio.” While equally eager with Philip 
for the exclusive supremacy of the Papacy, he was animated 
largely by the desire to supplant the Huguenot Henry of Na- 
varre in the succession to the throne. He and his party cor- 
dially hated the Valois incumbent and his dependants, and were 
perpetually plotting their overthrow. Yet while aiming at his 
own agerandizement, Philip was only using him to secure the 
throne of France as an appenage to that of Spain. 

Henry of Navarre, the Béarnese, the great Huguenot, and the 
hope of the Protestants everywhere, was a man of much versa- 
tile and ready talent. A brave soldier, a keen observer of men 
and things, not easily outwitted, of no extensive culture but 
such as he acquired among the rocks and mountains of Béarn, 
in the camp and at the Parisian court; with a generous heart, 
a yielding disposition ; not a bigot, hardly in any sense a relig- 
ionist, now a Protestant and now a Catholic, as the impulse of 
the hour or the promptings of ambition determined; he was 
nevertheless destined to be the great man of his nation and 
the saviour of France. 

Thus France was engaged in a triangular conflict between 
factions somewhat nearly equal. It was plainly for the interest 
of Philip to keep up this ferment ; for a pacification would be 
utterly ruinous to his schemes of extended empire. However 
ardently the government of France might be disposed to the 
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papacy or the extermination of heresy, no party in power could 
have a settled peaceful policy which would for a day allow the 
schemes of Philip to proceed. 

These facts show why the eligible opportunity of uniting 
the Netherlands with France was neglected. The ambassador 
offered the sovereignty unconditionally to Henry the Third, 
After much puerile and disingenuous negotiation, it was almost 
insultingly rejected. The baneful influence of the Spanish 
monarch, exerted through the agency of Guise, defeated the 
project which the imbecile Valois should have seen to be the 
only safe one both for his realm and for his person. Not that 
Philip’s plans terminated with the rejection by Henry of the 
Netherland offer; he spent vast sums of money in his too suc- 
cessful, but ultimately profitless intrigues for the promotion of 
dissension and civil war in France. 

Baffled and thwarted, the States next turned their eyes to 
England. One is amazed at the hesitancy, careful bargaining, 
shrewdly guarded stipulations, the parsimony, and the “ diplo- 
matic coquetry ” of the great Queen, and the backwardness of 
her ministers in an enterprise which was so obviously quite as 
much for the interest of England as of the Netherlands. It is 
true, the sovereign and her advisers did not know what the 
diligent investigation of Mr. Motley has made us acquainted 
with, concerning the vast plots of Philip. But they did know 
that the king of Spain was intent upon the extermination of 
Protestantism, that attempts had been made, which were not 
so far from successful, against the life of the Queen, and that 
no measures would be unused for revolutionizing England and 
making it a province of Spain. It could but be obvious that 
the Netherlands were only an entering wedge in a vast scheme 
which was to result in the universal suppression of religious 
liberty, and that when the provinces should be subdued, as they 
must be without extraneous aid, Philip, with all the coast at his 
command, with a powerful party in France in his interest, 
would have England easily at his disposal. Yet the Queen 
was dilatory and distrustful. It was only after much chafter- 


ing about the terms, that a treaty was formed, yet so formed 
that Elizabeth might escape from its indefinite responsibilities. 


She appointed as her lieutenant in the provinces the Earl of 
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Leicester, her especial favorite a man, as all the world 
knows, of some great abilities, brilliant and fascinating, gen- 
erous and courageous, yet vain, imperious, and vindictive, a 
puritan in theory, a profligate in practice. Mr. Motley’s 
representation of him is, on the whole, more favorable than 
that of most of the historians; still he points out the glaring 
defects of his character in an impartial manner. His powers 
were quite ambiguous. The Queen would not allow him to act 
as viceroy, as she had refused the sovereignty. On his arrival 
he was received with open arms by the Dutch, treated in a 
magnificent manner, and urged by the States-General to accept 
the office of absolute governor, which it seemed to them neces- 
sary to confer on some one. This the Earl was perhaps all too 
eager to do. But it mightily offended the Queen, and raised 
such a storm against the favorite as incalculably damaged the 
common cause. Then the parsimony of the sovereign withheld 
the supplies necessary to the efficiency of the army. The whole 
outlay was of the most niggardly character. The soldiers were 
soon ragged and starving ; the expenses of the expedition were 
mostly paid by Leicester himself; the quarrel between the 
lieutenant and his mistress destroyed the confidence of the 
States in him and laid the foundation for much of the trouble 
which his own mistakes and incompetency magnified during his 
subsequent administration. Moreover, just at the time when 
an energetic coéperation and a faithful carrying out of the 
compact might have hopelessly crippled the operations of Far- 
nese against the provinces, negotiations for peace were under- 
taken at the instance of Spain ; and the Queen and her minis- 
ters indicated a willingness to yield their project. Yet these 
propositions on the part of Spain were conceived in the pro- 
foundest dissimulation, and followed up with the most audacious 
hypocrisy. At that very time the most extensive and formida- 
ble preparation was being made for the invasion and conquest 
of England. Happily the Invincible Armada proved a failure, 
but less from the sagacity of the English government than by 
the providential opposition of the elements and the deficient 
provision of Philip. 


We return now to some of the events occurring during the 
negotiations of the provinces with England. The siege of 
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Antwerp is the subject of a long chapter, and the narrative is 
invested with a marvellous interest. The genius of Parma 
nowhere shines out so conspicuously as in this enterprise. 
Neglected by Philip, whose head was full of intrigues and 
complicated plots, and whose talents were far less for any 
straightforward practical operation than for schemes in which 
deception formed a principal ingredient, the affairs in the 
Netherlands were in an almost ruinous condition, and but for 
the superlative abilities of Alexander, they would of themselves 
have fallen hopelessly to the ground. The latter without money, 
with a destitute army, in the face of vast obstacles, performed 
one of the most brilliant exploits in the whole war. 


“ Antwerp, then the commercial centre of the Netherlands and of 
Europe, stands upon the Scheldt. The river flowing straight, broads 
and full along the verge of the city, subtends the are into which the 
place arranges itself as it falls back from the shore. ‘Two thousand 
ships of the largest capacity then known might easily find room in its 
ampte harbors. The stream, nearly half a mile in width and sixty feet 
in depth, with a tidal rise and fall of eleven feet, moves for a few 
miles in a broad and steady current between the provinces of Brabant 
and Flanders. Then, dividing itself into many ample estuaries, and 
gathering up the level isles of Zeeland into its bosom, it seems to sweep 
out with them into the northern ocean. Here, at the junction of the 
river and the sea, lay the perpetual hope of Antwerp, for in all these 
creeks and currents swarmed the fleets of the Zeclanders, that hardy 
and amphibious race, with which few soldiers or mariners could suc- 
cessfully contend, on land or water.” — U. N. Vol. I. p. 140. 


The government of the city had degenerated from a well- 
organized municipal republicanism into anarchy. The Burgo- 
master, at this time the richly gifted but unfortunate St. Alde- 
gonde, was charged with the executive authority, vet that 
authority was nearly nugatory from the clashing of the various 
bodies exercising municipal power. He had only a single vote 
in the board of magistrates, where a majority ruled. 


“There were a college of ward-masters, a college of selectmen, . . . 
of deacons, of ammunition, of fortification, of ship-building, all claim- 
ing equal authority, and all wrangling among themselves; and there 
was a college of * peace-makers’ who wrangled more than all the rest 
together. Once a week there was a session of the board or gen- 
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eral council. Dire was the hissing and confusion as the hydra heads 
of the multitudinous government were laid together. Heads of col- 
leges, presidents of chambers, militia chieftains, magistrates, ward- 
masters, deans of fishmongers, of tailors, gardeners, butchers, all met 
together pell-mell; and there was no predominant authority. This 
was not a convenient working machinery for a city threatened with a 
siege by the first captain of the age.” — Vol. I. 144-5. 


The vast importance of the defence of the city was felt by 
all the provinces. A liberal sum of money towards this end 
had been granted by the States-General. The city voted a 
iarge subsidy, and arrangements were at once made to supply 
all necessary provision for sustenance, and the munitions of war. 

sut “from first to last the mistakes committed in the city were 
incredible.” At the very outset the plan for victualling the 
city was almost frustrated by the obstinacy and quarrelsomeness 
of the agent, Admiral Treslong. Yet this was remedied, and 
even after the investment became more close, and the commu- 
nication more perilous, the supplies were coming in rapidly, 
when the magistrates, by a “folly more stupendous than it 
seemed possible for human creatures to compass,” established a 
maximum on the price of corn, and otherwise restricted the 
trade. The adventurous skippers who had run their cargoes 


through a dangerous gauntlet, were no longer willing to risk 
their necks for the moderate compensation, and the supplies 
were stopped, 


Another instance of extraordinary stupidity was manifested 
in the refusal to open the dykes, according to the advice of 
Orange a short time before his death. The low lands along 
the Scheldt were protected against marine encroachments, and 
the river itself was confined to its bed, by a magnificent system 
of embankments. One of these, the Blow-garen, was so sit- 
uated that by piercing it a vast body of water would pour over 
the land, even submerging the Kowenstyn, the only other 
obstacle in the passage of fleets from Zeeland. The city would 
thus be connected with the sea and its islands by such an ex- 
panse of navigable water, that any attempt to cut off supplies 
and succor would be vain, and famine would be laughed to 
scorn. St. Aldegonde explained these facts to the magistrates, 


and communicated the advice of Orange. Convinced of its 
VOL. Il. — NO. X. 32 
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necessity they passed an order for its accomplishment: Unfor- 
tunately there were other boards in session and other motives 
at work besides those of patriotism. The guild of butchers 
held a meeting, and resolved to oppose the execution of the 
plan with all their strength. 


“The butchers were indeed furious. ‘Twelve thousand oxen grazed 
annually upon the pastures which were about to be submerged, and 
it was represented as unreasonable that all this good flesh and blood 
should be sacrificed. At a meeting of the magistrates on the follow- 
ing day, sixteen butchers, delegates from their guild, made their ap- 
pearance, hoarse with indignation. ‘They represented the vast damage 
which would be inflicted upon the estates of many private individuals 
by the proposed inundation, by this sudden conversion of teeming 
meadows, fertile farms, thriving homesteads, prolific orchards, into 
sandy desolation. Above all they depicted, in glowing colors, and 
with natural pathos, the vast destruction of beef which was imminent, 
and they urged — with some show of reason — that if Parma were 
really about to reduce Antwerp by famine, his scheme certainly would 
not be obstructed by the premature annihilation of these wholesome 
supplies.” Vol. I. 152. 


Other branches of the multiform government, moved by kin- 
dred considerations, joined in the opposition, and the plan was 
frustrated. The sapient burghers proposed as a better scheme 
the opening of the sluices on the Flemish side. A vast region 
of country was thus overflowed ; but, while it was no benefit 
to Antwerp, it furnished to Parma facilities for transportation 
which proved of vast advantage. Meantime that sagacious 
and energetic commander was going on with a stupendous 
project, which even to the wisest of his opponents seemed 
ridiculously absurd. He had determined to bridge the Scheldt, 
and thus hopelessly cut off the city from all communication 
with friendly regions. It would have been an_ enterprise 
worthy of the grandest military genius, even under favorable 
circumstances. But Alexander's circumstances were not 
favorable ; the obstacles to the undertaking were many and 
formidable. He was himself left with most meagre resources, 
at the head of an army small, unpaid, ragged, and famishing, 
and which, under any other commander, would have surely 
mutinied. The turbulent river was lashed by the storms of 
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winter, its ocean-tides rolling huge ice-blocks up and down, 
threatening the destruction of the partially completed work. 
The military demonstrations of the enemy were not trifling. 
sut the bridge was not only completed, it was doubly and 
trebly fortified, bidding defiance to any of the modes of assault 
then common in the art of war. 

Yet against this astonishing structure available means were 
offered to the Antwerpers, which, but for their envy, covetous- 
ness, jealousy, and discord, would have proved successful ; which, 
in spite of their influences, nearly accomplished the relief of the 
city, and only failed through the pusillanimity of those to whom 
a part of the enterprise was intrusted. There lived in the city 
an Italian of subtle genius, named Gianibelli, who was second 
to no man of his age in mechanics and theoretic and practical 
engineering. He had no especial sympathy with the patriots ; 
but having once offered his services to Philip, and been sub- 
jected to the criticism of insolent placemen, sneering courtiers, 
and routine philosophers, without any opportunity to explain 
his projects, he had gone away indignant, threatening revenge 
on the Spaniards who had slighted his genius. He laid before 
the Senate of Antwerp a plan for destroying the bridge. Igno- 
rance and incredulity defeated the principal part of his project, 
but he was permitted to make the attempt on a very limited 
scale. Two small vessels, the “* Fortune” and the ‘* Hope,” 
were placed at his disposal, and he proceeded to convert them 
into marine voleanoes. Seven thousand pounds of a superior 
kind of gunpowder were placed in a “ crater,” over which was 
“a roof six feet in thickness, formed of blue tombstones placed 
edgewise. Over this crater rose a hollow cone or pyramid 
made of heavy marble slabs, and filled with mill-stones, can- 
non-balls, blocks of marble, chain-shot, iron hooks, plough- 
coulters, and every dangerous missile that could be imagined.” 

A smooth, light flooring was laid over the whole; and on it 
a wood fire was built to give the appearance of simple fire-ships. 
In one of these was a slow-match, very carefully prepared, by 
which the submerged mine was to explode at a nicely caleu- 
lated moment. The eruption of the other was regulated by 
an ingenious piece of clock-work. In addition to the two 


“hell-burners,”’ a fleet of thirty-two smaller vessels was pre- 
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pared, covered with tar, pitch, and other inflammable mate- 
rials ; these were to be sent down the river at intervals, to 
clear the way, and to occupy the attention of the enemy. 

There was much mismanagement by those to whom some 
parts of the affair were intrusted. Nearly the whole fleet was 
despatched helter-skelter, instead of at regular intervals ; and 
was closely followed by the infernal machines. The ‘ For- 
tune” did not explode according to the calculation. Many of 
the Spanish officers and a large number of the troops had come 
out to observe the mysterious display, of whose import of course 
they were unaware. At the faint and partial explosion on the 
“ Fortune,” doing no damage, they began to take heart and to 
greet the exhibition with peals of derisive laughter. But the 
** Hope” soon drifted along into her intended place. Some of 
the soldiers and officers boarded her, and began to extinguish 
the fire on her deck. Marquis Richebourg, Alexander’s most 
valuable officer, stood on the bridge and directed their opera- 
tions, loudly laughing at the apparently impotent conclusion of 
the hostile adventure. “It was his last laugh on earth.” One 
of Parma’s aids approached, and insisted that the prince should 
retire. He hardly succeeded in drawing him away : 


“Tt was not a moment too soon. The clock-work in the Hope had 
been better adjusted than the slow-match in the Fortune. Scarcely 
had Alexander reached the entrance of St. Mary’s Fort, at the end of 
the bridge, when a horrible explosion was heard. The Hope disap- 
peared, together with the men who had boarded her, and the block- 
house against which she had struck, with all its garrison, while a large 
portion of the bridge, with all the troops stationed upon it, had vanished 
into the air. It was the work of a single instant. The Scheldt yawned 
to its lowest depth, and then cast its waters across the dykes, deep 
into the forts, and far over the land. The earth shook as with the 
throb of a voleano. <A wild glare lighted up the scene for one mo- 
ment, and was then succeeded by pitchy darkness. Houses were top- 
pled down miles away, and not a living thing, even in remote places, 
could keep its feet. The air was filled with a rain of ploughshares, 
grave-stones, and marble balls, intermixed with the heads, limbs, and 
bodies of what had been human beings. Slabs of granite, vomited by 
the flaming ship, were found afterwards at a league’s distance, and 
buried deep in the earth. A thousand soldiers were destroyed ina 
second of time ; many of them being torn to shreds, beyond the sem- 
blance of humanity. 
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“Richebourg disappeared, and was not found until several days 
later, when his body was discovered, doubled around an iron chain, 
which hung from one of the bridge-boats in the centre of the river. 
The veteran Robles, Seigneur de Billy, a Portuguese officer of emi- 
nent service and high military rank, was also destroyed. Months 
afterwards, his body was discovered adhering to the timber-work of 
the bridge, upon the ultimate removal of that structure, and was only 
recognized by a peculiar gold chain which he habitually wore. Parma 
himself was thrown to the ground, stunned by a blow on the shoulder 
from a flying stake. The page, who was behind him, carrying his 
helmet, fell dead without a wound, killed by the concussion of the 
air.” Vol. I. 195, 196. 


A breach two hundred feet in width had been effected. A 
passage was made for the fleet which lay below, ready to bear up 
at once to the scene of action, to smite out of existence what 
yet remained of the wonderful structure, and carry relief and 
triumph to Antwerp. But now the evil genius of the city re- 
gains the ascendant. Through the imbecility of Admiral Jacob- 
zoon, the whole affair, thus far successful beyond all anticipa- 
tion, proved a wretched failure. He was to send a barge, after 
the explosion, to ascertain the effect, and, if a breach had been 
effected, to fire a rocket as a signal. He despatched the barge, 
but before any facts could be known ran away to the city. The 
bargemen, affected with the spirit of their leader, were afraid to 
go near the bridge, and “ came back with the lying report that 
nothing had been accomplished.” Parma, unappalled by the 
vast disaster, though momentarily expecting an attack which, 
had it been made, would have annihilated his remaining force, 
set about fortifying his position, and before morning had put 
himself in a tolerable state of defence. It was three days be- 
fore the exact truth was known to the enraged Antwerpers ; 
and by that time Alexander was able to bid them defiance 


again. 


We have not space to follow in detail the vivid and powerful 
descriptions of two or three subsequent actions in this memo- 
rable siege. Too late the burghers saw their mistake in the 
matter of the dykes, and even the butchers consented to the 
piercing of the Kowenstyn. But the argus-eyed Alexander 
was too watchful for them. He saw as well as they that the 
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removal of this great barrier would render his gigantic efforts 
at the bridge and elsewhere abortive. He occupied and fortified 
the dyke. The Dutch troops tried to retake it. They made a 
splendid fight, but were repulsed. Again they concerted an 
ingenious scheme for occupying it, which was nearly successful. 
They had even broken through the embankment, and the floods 
were pouring in. The enterprise seemed complete, and the 
relief of the city accomplished. St. Aldegonde and Hohenlo 
who had been in the battle, had already hastened to Antwerp 
with the news of the great triumph ; and the whole town went 
into an ecstasy of banquets and other celebrations. But the 
discomfited Spaniards rallied again; and after one of the fiercest 
and bravest encounters in the whole history of the Netherland 
tragedy, the patriots were dislodged, the dyke repaired, and the 
isolation of Antwerp hopelessly fixed. The important strong- 
hold was soon after surrendered. Discord, stupidity, and imbe- 
cility on the one side, with consummate genius, vast courage, 
and wonderful energy embodied in a single man on the other, 
had accomplished the fall of one of the most splendid cities of 
Europe. Its grandeur was irrecoverably lost. 

One of the most surprising facts set forth in this history is, 
the extraordinary prosperity of the revolted provinces after a 
tremendous war of twenty years with the most powerful nation 
on the globe. Very instructive, too, is the contrast of these 
provinces with those which had cither been conquered, or had 
submitted themselves to the authority of Spain. The docks 
and basins of Antwerp, * where twenty-five hundred ships had 
once been counted, were empty ; grass was growing in its streets ; 
its industrious population had vanished; and the Jesuits had 
returned in swarms.” It was the same throughout the obe- 
dient provinces. 


“ Commerce, manufactures, agriculture, were dying lingering deaths. 
The thrifty farms, orchards, and gardens, which had been a proverb 
and wonder of industry, were becoming wildernesses. The demand 
for their produce by the opulent and thriving cities, which had been 
the workshops of the world, was gone. Foraging bands of Spanish 
and Italian mercenaries, had succeeded to the famous tramp of the 
artisans and mechanics, which had often been likened to an army ; but 
these new customers were less profitable to the gardeners and farmers. 
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The clothiers, the fullers, the tapestry-workers, the weavers, the cut- 
lers, had all wandered away ; and the cities of Holland, Friesland, and 
of England, were growing skilful and rich by the lessons and the 
industry of the exiles to whom they afforded a home. ‘There were 
villages and small towns in the Spanish Netherlands that had been 
literally depopulated. Large districts of country had gone to waste, 
and cane-brakes and squalid morasses usurped the place of yellow 
harvest-fields. The fox, the wild boar, and the wolf, infested the 
abandoned homes of the peasantry; children could not walk in safety 
in the neighborhood even of the larger cities ; wolves littered their 
young in the deserted farm-houses. ‘Two hundred persons in the winter 
of 1586-7 were devoured by wild beasts in the outskirts of Ghent.” 
U. N. Vol. I, 128-9. 


On the other hand, in the States which still asserted their 
freedom of foreign control, 


“ Population was rapidly increasing, property rapidly advancing in 
value, labor in active demand. Famine was impossible to a state 
which commanded the ocean. No corn grew in Zeeland and Holland, 
but their ports were the granary of the world. The fisheries were a 
mine of wealth almost equal to the famous Potosi with which the com- 
mercial world was then ringing. Their commerce with the Baltic 
nations was enormous. In one month eight hundred vessels left their 
havens for the eastern ports alone; ... . . the rebellious provinces 
were driving a most profitable trade with Spain and the Spanish pos- 
sessions, in spite of their revolutionary war. The mines of Peru and 
Mexico were as fertile for the Hollanders and Zeelanders as for the 
Spaniards themselves. The war paid for the war.” — Ibid. p. 133. 


It is passing strange that an alliance so profitable to both na- 
tions and so requisite to the right decision of the great contest, 
as that between England and the Netherlands, should have been 
so long delayed, and then still longer rendered nugatory, by the 
parsimony, vain hope of peace, and the petty caprices of a 
really great sovereign; by mutual jealousies, vain stickling for 
empty dignity, and by a virulent party-spirit. We have seen 
with what enthusiasm Leicester was welcomed. We have seen, 
too, how violently the great Queen resented his acceptance of 
the governmental power, and how her conduct under the influ- 
ence of this resentment rendered him suspected by the Nether- 
landers. It was sufticient of itself to produce utter alienation of 
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feeling between parties who needed to act in the utmost harmony 
and sympathy. The conduct of Leicester still more thoroughly 
diverted the confidence of the leading Dutch statesmen, and 
occasioned the formation of factions between whom the bitterest 
animosity was excited. The keen Spanish general was not slow 
to take advantage of these facts, and notwithstanding the almost 
desperate condition of his own troops, and the great lack of 
needful appliances, he was slowly advancing towards the subju- 
gation of the rebellious provinces. In military affairs the Eng- 
lish lord was no match for the Italian prince. In the midst 
of these complicated affairs, Leicester was seized with a desire 
to visit England. Serious as it would have been merely to leave 
the country at such a crisis without any head, it were less seri- 
ous than the arrangements which he made for its government 
during his absence ; especially those by which he committed 
two of the most important posts to already suspected officers, 
who in due time betrayed them to Parma. This of course 
widened the breach between the two nations. The quarrel of 
Leicester and the States waxed hotter all the while the former 
was in England. All sorts of animosities were thereby excited 


in the Netherlands ; and these were still more inflamed by two 
or three mischief-making agents of the governor. 


“ Here, then, were Deventer and Leicester plotting to overthrow 
the government of the States; the States and Hohenlo arming against 
Leicester ; the extreme democratic party threatening to go over to the 
Spaniards within three months; the Earl accused of attempting the 
life of Hohenlo; Hohenlo offering to shed the last drop of his blood 
for Queen Elizabeth ; Queen Elizabeth giving orders to throw Ho- 
henlo into prison as a traitor; Councillor Wilkes trembling for his life 
at the hands both of Leicester and Hohenlo; and Buckhurst doing 
his best to conciliate all parties, and imploring her majesty in vain to 
send over money to help on the war, and to save her soldiers from 
starving.” — U. N. Vol. IL. p. 237. 


After an absence of six months Leicester returned, but his 
administration was marked with the same imprudence and party 
spirit as before. Up to the date when he resigned his oftice, 
which he did in no long time after, the English alliance had 
done little for the Netherlands. 
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Most fatal to all hopes of success, as well as a continual source 
of powerful irritation, was the negotiation for peace in which 
the English government had indulged, with intended secrecy at 
first, but afterwards more openly, from almost the very com- 
mencement of the alliance. The Queen and most of her min- 
isters were intensely averse to war, apparently on account of its 
expense. The overtures of peace on the part of England were 
eagerly encouraged by Farnese, to whom they were made ; and 
he made reiterated and most solemn asseverations of his sincere 
desire for the restoration of amicable relations. Yet he was at 
the very time the chief agent in one of the vastest plans ever 
laid, for the invasion of England, and the dethronement of its 
monarch. The gigantic duplicity and audacious lying which 
were practised by Alexander in these negotiations, makes us 
almost forget the infamy of the hypocrisy in contemplating the 
grandeur of its proportions. But it was kept up till the very 
moment when he expected the arrival of the Invincible Armada 
and his own summons to lead his troops to London and take 
possession of that kingdom in the name of Philip! 

We cannot follow our author in his fine panoramic view of 
the expedition of the Armada, its batt!es, its defeat, and the dis- 
astrous termination of a project of so many years’ formation, 
and so costly an outlay. The description is the most satisfac- 
tory we have ever seen. ‘The present volumes close very nearly 


with the close of this great enterprise ; and we wait with impa- 


tience for the remaining chapters of a history which more 
strongly than ever substantiates the truth of a proposition of 
late more and more believed, that *the history of the world is 
the history of Christianity.” 
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ARTICLE III. 
THE BATTLE {OF THE BOOKS. 


. Recent Inquiries in Theology, by eminent English Churchmen ; 
being ** Essays and Reviews.” Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Rev. Frepertck H. Hepner, D.D. Fourth Amer- 
ican edition. 12mo. pp. xiv., 498. Boston: Walker, 
Wise & Co. 1862. 

. Tracts for Priests and People. By various Writers. Sec- 

ond edition. 12mo. pp. viii., 372. 1862. (Same Pub- 
lishers. ) 
Replies to * Essays and Reviews.” ... With a Preface by 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford, &., &c. 8vo. pp. x., 516. 
Oxford and London: John Henry & James Parker. 1862. 
Aids to Faith: a Series of Theological Essays. By several 
Writers. Being a Reply to “ Essays and Reviews.” Ed- 
ited by Witttam Tuompson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol. 12mo. pp. 538. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1862. 


We devoted an article to the first of this family-circle in our 
former volume, at page 261. It certainly must be considered 
quite a stimulative work ; for the progeny of books, pamphlets, 
and review-articles which have sprung out of its publication — 
is already of a patriarchal count. If the notice thus taken of 
it were really, for the most part, a defence set up against its in- 
dividual assault upon the Christian faith, we should say that the 
attention so bestowed were greatly disproportionate to its merits. 
Its papers are neither marked by originality, strength, or any 
sort of convincing power. They are little else than the old 
English deism, written down to the present times, with conti- 
nental annotations and emendations — the last style of respec- 
table “free thinking” airing its well-bred manners in the bands 
and cassock of the Church which pays its salary to preach just 
the contrary sentiments. 
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Beyond the largest pretensions of these ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ 
however, the subject of Christian belief has an ever-living value 
of its own, which more than justifies all the labor devoted to it 
in the controversy now going on over this famous volume. As 
the essayists and reviewers put their observations and arguments 
into several brief and disconnected dissertations, so their oppo- 
nents have followed the same plan in the works above indicated. 
This gives the whole discussion a fragmentary character, unfa- 
vorable to completeness of treatment ; but, on the other hand, 
it relieves the matter of a wearisome prolixity, and gives it 
a better chance of a popular reading. It is evident that the 
writers, on both sides, desire a wider than merely learned and 
scholarly hearing. ‘For the debate (as Mr. Hughes says, in 
one of these papers) has come down to the every-day, working 
world. Men and women, occupied with the common work of 
life — who are earning their bread in the sweat of their brows, 
and marrying, and bringing up children, and struggling, and sin- 
ning, and repenting — feel that the questions which school- 
men are discussing, are somehow their questions.” 

Mr. Hughes is right. The ‘ Tracts for Priests and People,’ 
which this gentleman, of ‘Tom Brown’ reputation, opens, is an 
attempt to build a dyke against this ocean of German unbe- 
lief upon the sandy and flat lands of the Broad Church catho- 
licity. It is rather a review of the reviewers of the ‘ Essays and 
Reviews,’ than a refutation of that work ; and in its zeal against 
the opponents of the essayists, it becomes their frequent apolo- 
gist. It has no fears that these bold speculators will do any 
special harm ; has much hope that their shaking the old oak of 
the Christian creeds will fix it the more firmly, which doubtless 
will be the case, but with no thanks to this effort to pull it up 
by the roots. ‘ What I do fear (writes Mr. Hughes) is the 
dishonesty of the attempts which have been made to put them 
down, and to stifle free inquiry.” This strikes the key-note of 
the volume. It would find and occupy a juste-milieu, where, 
in the nature of the case, there is none. 


These gentlemen decline to draw the line between their posi- 
tion and “the seven” as between believers and unbelievers. 
They think this illiberal, and, as we presume, the denial of 
legitimate investigation. We see not to what else they should 
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apply this censure ; for the legal processes to deprive the essay- 
ists and reviewers of their benefices in the Church of England, 
would seem to an outsider a simple business remedy to stop a 
party who has broken a contract from appropriating any longer 
its avails. But holding the above charitable view of their err- 
ing brethren, they probably regard all this as persecution. So 
their handling of the points in debate is feeble and inconclusive. 
Their argument, like Agag, walks delicately. What they do 
say is often well enough ; but it omits far too much of positive 
truth to give it strength and triumph. The paper on the 
‘Atonement’ singularly illustrates this. It is indeed a “ sac- 
rifice ;"’ but only in the sense of a thank-offering of human 
nature, in the person of Christ, to God, for mankind. This is 
the propitiation. Its connection with the Divine justice is too 
equivocal to justify any direct statement. The article belongs 
to the “negative theology ;’’ so much so that another hand 
finds it necessary to supplement it with a declaration that 
Christ does give us deliverance from sin and punishment, but 
not in any actual sense of ransom, redemption, satisfaction to 
God’s offended government. The “ postscript” to this paper, 
(being its third part,) concerning “the pacifying of God’s 
wrath,” strikes us as the most puerile piece of misconception 
and empty exegesis which we have recently encountered. It 
contains, however, an interesting fact in ecclesiastical history, 
showing how Pauline was the theology of the first framers of 
the Articles of the English Church. In the copy of 1562, 
the phrase “pacifying God’s wrath” stands where the term 
** propitiation ” was substituted in the text of 1571. The 
varlier form is really nothing more than a literal translation 
of the latter; and so it was understood by the primitive 
Churchmen, whatever diluted sense some of their successors 
may now put upon it. Neither expression, as any tolerably 
intelligent Sunday-school scholar should know, implies the ap- 
peasing of implacable resentment in God; but this — the 
satisfying the demands of a firm and stern judicial disappro- 
bation of sin, and of a determination that it shall not go un- 
punished. 

These ‘ Tracts’ do not set aside the miracles of the Testa- 
ments ; they wish to protect them from their impugners. But 
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they are pointedly severe against the ‘ miracle-worshippers’ — 
a class of people we do not remember to have met with this side 
the water. Miracles are to be conceded; but they seem to 
these critics to have been of small service in authenticating 
the revelation of God, which can only be certified by its fruits 
in the heart and life. It is difficult to find their justification in 
these pages, or a definite conception of what they were. There 
are some good observations here, as, that ‘the Scriptures 
know nothing of a revelation received independently of its 
contents because attested by miracles.” (p. 178.) Also, that 
“any conversion or adhesion to His cause which rested rather 
on-the impression produced by supernatural power than on the 
acceptance of the truth in the heart, was studiously repelled 
by our Lord.” (p. 175.) We do not copy the italicizing 
of this whole sentence, because, so far from conveying to us 
any new-discovered idea, it only repeats a thought which has 
long been domesticated in our mind. Mr. Maurice tells us, 
moreover, and truly, that the denying the personal will of God, 
as the supreme cause, is to fall back on the deified powers of 
matter ; and in rejecting Christianity we must inevitably inau- 
gurate a new, and more portentous form of idolatry than ever 
cursed the world. We regret that a volume which expresses 
many important truths in a very vigorous way, should have 
crippled itself by the fear, in its authors, of being thought un- 
charitable, or shall we say — “ evangelical.” 

The hint thus adventured takes a demonstrative form in the 
papers entitled, * The Boundaries of the Church,’ and * The 
Message of the Church.’ ‘The writer of the first of these sufti- 
ciently committal pieces, iterates and reiterates the assertion 
exultingly, that * there is searce a mode of English opinion which 
does not find its representative and exponent among those 
who minister and who teach in her name;” that doctrines 
are preached by these, ‘* which, except for mere technicalities, 
could have been delivered in a Roman basilica, or, on the other 
hand, have been heard with approval in Geneva itself ;” that 
“there is scarce a phase of Christian faith which may not be, 
as there is scarce one which és not, held within the Church 
of England.” We should not limit this statement, broad as 
it is, to phases of the ‘Christian faith,” with the explanation 
VOL. Il.— NO. X. 33 
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offered in this essay and the next, upon the central topics of 
Inspiration, the Atonement, Future Punishment, Prophecy ; 
but should say that not a little teaching, outside that circle, 
finds a hearing from its pulpits, itself being the witness. For 
instance ; * Prophecy i is increasingly cnubiees’ as the preach- 
ing of the men of old, with only such reference to the future as 
uve must of necessity be in the words of those who, having 
learnt to understand God’s dealings in the present, undocdann 
also by analogy what will be His dealings under like cireum- 
stances in the future.” (p. 233.) This is slack-twisted enough 
for the very extreme Jeft. And the whole of this doctrinal mis- 
cellany is held together by the ‘ rubrics,” and the canonically 
selected scripture-readings, including excerpts from the Apocry- 
pha, which latter liberty particularly cultivates an unexampled 
magnanimity. We are not surprised, after this, to find the 
venerable discovery repeated, that “ the darker side of Calvin- 
ism” is responsible for much of modern infidelity, the effectual 
escape fromwhich is to believe that a thoroughly irreligious 
person is as really a child of God, as is any regenerated soul 
which says “Our Father ;” that human depravity is not the 
alienation of the fallen from God, as the church-creeds affirm ; 
and that ‘the proclamation of the Divine Fatherhood pre- 
cedes and explains the proclamation of the Divine Sovereignty.” 
(p. 275.) We have long had this sort of unsurpliced divinity 


‘both sowed and harvested among us. Its cant phrases are as 


stale as the remainder biscuit of a round-the-world voyage. 
Doubtless these writers suppose that they are doing good ser- 
vice to Christianity by building this dam of rushes against the 
swollen torrent of modern misbelief. We respect their inten- 
tions, and honor their manifest kindliness (of which we know 
something experimentally) towards earnest and honest souls 
befogged in religious scepticism. But, with the best feelings in 
the world for these quasi-friends of our holy faith, we must go 
further to find a championship of its assaulted barriers which 
can command our confidence. 

The third volume on our list takes the shape of a direct re- 
plication to each of the seven sections of * Essays and Reviews.’ 
It speaks from the platform of the High Church. The most 
eloquent of its clergy, Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, 
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introduces it with a short and nervous preface, in which he 
very properly says, that the objections to the Christian system 
which it refutes are only the revival of old errors, the proper 
remedy for which is not so much a minute reply to every cap- 
tious casuistry, “in which repugnance to all fixed belief of dog- 
mas as having been directly communicated by God to man, is 
apt to vent itself ;”’ but “a strengthening the deep foundations 
of the faith’? by independent and thorough discussion. We 
agree with him in this much better than in his solicitude to 
show, that the new Oxford movement, which he and his co- 
laborers gird themselves to withstand, is not a natural and logical 
reaction from the other Oxford movement of twenty years ago. 
We appreciate the bishop’s desire to stave off this conclusion ; 
but the good service which this ample and elaborate volume 
promises to a much worthier cause than that, will not nearly 
balance the damage done in that quarter to spiritual religion, in 
former days, through the absurd resurrection of a semi-popish 
ecclesiastical regime. ‘The bow bent the farthest flies back 
with the strongest recoil. Saying this, we question not that 
this recent reanimation of clerical unbelief is also the * stealing 
over the sky of the lurid lights which shall be shed profusely 
around the great Antichrist.” 

The bishop’s demand for the suppression of this kind of scep- 
tical propagandism within the bounds of the church, by strin- 
gent authority, is just. It is precisely the doctrine which we 
have argued at length in former numbers, — that if men wish 
to upheave the doctrines of their professed faith, they shall un- 
frock themselves of the vestments of that profession before they 
do it. It is none too strong a use of language to say, that 
“honest men, who are bound by voluntary obligations to teach 
the Christian revelation as the truth of God,” cannot write such 
books as these ‘Essays and Reviews,’ until they have stepped 
fairly off their present foundation into the outside arena. It is 
time, by the strong logic of the common conscience, for men to 
vacate any religious pulpit whose volumes are bought up by 
infidel clubs, then cut into pieces, and let out to the populace 
to be read at a penny an essay. — Vide p. 122. 

This collection of * Replies’ is learned, witty, and caustic. 
It contains some able specimens of controversial writing ; now 
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nicely dissecting its subject, and anon levelling an antagonist 
with a heavy club. Dr. Temple’s ‘Colossal Man,’ for instance, 
is shortened at both extremities in an amusingly unceremoni- 
ous way. This theory of the “ Education of the World,” 
through merely intellectual and social forces, is convicted of a 
singular confusion of ideas and systems in the brain, not of its 
projector, for it is a very old story, but of its present re-arguer. 
How far the * Head Master of Rugby School’ is from having 
finished his own education, he has strikingly displayed. A 
timely light is also thrown upon Bunsen’s claims as a guide in 
biblical science. ‘ Self-confident, rash in speculation even be- 
yond most of his countrymen,’ he was totally spoiled by the 
praises of his party. His opinions are often beneath criticism. 
Thus, he applies the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah to Jeremiah as 
the “sheep dumb before its shearers ;”’ only a little more ab- 
surd than the interpretation of the same Messianic prediction 
by his eulogist, Dr. Williams, as denoting * collective Israel ;” 
who rather prefers this to the other sense, but is not very 
particular. Neither are original in these opinions, since many 
more similar attempts to destroy the Messianic character of this 
prophecy can be found in the Jewish polemical writers. They 
had an object in this special-pleading exegesis. But why a 
Christian should follow their vagaries is quite inconceivable. 
Williams is pilloried for gross ignorance in his statements ; and 
so are Powell and Jowett. These gentlemen seem to have writ- 
ten currente calamo, without troubling themselves to turn to au- 
thorities. We have never seen the disgusting ettrontery of the 
Germanizing exegetes better shown up than in some of these 
pages :—*** one day St. Matthew and the gospel of the Ilebrews 
were up, the next day, St. Luke, and then an original gospel ; 
and the fourth day, St. Mark; one day, Deuteronomy was a 
late book, the next, it was an early one,’ and-so-forth.” .. . 
“If one Isaiah or one Daniel will not solve the question satis- 
factorily, take two” — is the rule by which to work out the 
prophetic problems.* The indorser of all this, and much more, 
is an English theological professor and divine who prays to the 
“holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three persons in one God ;” 

* Compare, also, ‘ Aids to Faith,’ pp. 221-228, for further specimens of this irrev- 


erent trifling on the Elohistic and Jehovistic controversy, and of its utter lack of self- 
consistency. 
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but these to him are only “ expressions of a Triad, which may 
be represented as will, wisdom, and love; as light, radiance, 
and warmth ; as fountain, stream, and united flow; as mind, 
thought, and consciousness ; as person, word, and life; as 
Father, Son, and Spirit ;” *— we are tempted to add, and why 
not also as a, y, and z? 

The author of the paper on ‘ Miracles’ clears away a large 
amount of rubbish from this topic studiously piled over it by 
Prof. Powell and others. Among other things, he comes to the 
rescue of Pascal’s “thought,” that miracles confirm the doc- 
trine, and doctrines confirm the miracle ; words “ which, though 
they are perfectly true if taken rightly,” are liable to have an 
“unsound sense put upon them.” Both ideas are biblical. 
The miracle attests the doctrine: —“ Rabbi, we know that 
thou art a teacher come from God; for no one can do the 
miracles that thou doest, except God be with him.” The doc- 
trine must try the miracle: —* To the law and to the testi- 
mony; if they speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them,” be their signs and wonders what 
they may. This is reasoning “in a vicious circle” only to 
those who judge of spiritual things on merely natural principles. 
We shall recur to this theme in noticing the next volume. 

The treatise on * The Idea of a National Church,’ hunts 
down, in true English style, Mr. Vicar Wilson’s fox of * Mul- 
titudinism,’ or generalized religion. It is a myth more shadowy 
than Hamlet's ghost. It organizes its church of the future on 
the fallacy that religion has nothing to do, except indirectly, 
with individual souls, but operates for and through masses of 
people, addressing to communities commands, and setting up 
for them standards of character, which men and women in de- 
tail cannot, and are not expected to reach. This is the loosest 
latitudinarianism. It is contrary to human consciousness of 
obligation ; to common sense, for the whole can be only as are 
its parts ; to the word of God. It makes morality and religion 
alike impossible, except as a joint-stock affair. Its creed is this: 
* What the Multitude shall in future be pleased to hold shall 
be the Christianity of the age of the future.”” Every one’s scrip- 
ture shall be whatever commends itself to the ‘ verifying faculty’ 


* Essays and Reviews, p. 99. 
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of the individual reader or thinker. The only unity of such a 
church must be its total indifference to its own beliefs. ‘To 
state such a thesis ought to utterly extinguish it. It is little 
f more than the resuscitation of Semler’s abandoned theory of 
‘accommodation ’ to contemporary prejudices ; that is, that 
Christ and the inspired penmen did not mean what they said 
or wrote, but merely laid themselves out to humor the preju- 
dices and whims of the people around ; consequently, we may 
read their words forwards, or backwards, or crosswise, or any- 
; how, to suit ourselves, and yet all belong to the church of 
Christ ; which insults him to the face, if thus appropriating his 
name. ‘lo defend substantially these views, Prof. Jowett brings 








forth his hermeneutical casuistry in the piece on * The Inter- 
pretation of Scripture,’ which finds a summary demolition in 
’ . . . r 
the last paper of this volume, by Canon Wordsworth of West- 


minster. ‘The doctor’s sword-play is as dexterous as his heavy 
ordnance is effective. His irony is keen, and his shells explode 
in the centre of his adversary’s camp. A prominent feature of 
all the contributions reviewed in this book — their studied effort 
' to say a great deal more than they can be proved directly to have 
said — deserves the severe censure which the Canon of West- 
minster inflicts upon the essay under his treatment: “ It teems 
with insinuations. It is a whispering 
sounds muttering evil.” 
In a less polemical style the * Aids to Faith’ ranges through 
a similar list of topics ; as — Miracles ; Evidences of Christian- 
ity ; Prophecy ; Ideology and Subscription ; the Mosaic Record 
of Creation ; the Pentateuch ; Inspiration ; Atonement ; Bib- 
lical Interpretation. Its writers represent that part of the 
* Establishment” which is marked rather by an earnest Chris- 
tian life than by a zeal for ecclesiasticism. Mr. Mansel dis- 
cusses miracles in fifty-two pages of luminous statement and 
strongly-built argument. The ‘ Essays and Reviews’ deny the 
possibility of the miraculous ; just as it is self-evident that two 
and two are not five. This puts the point plainly. Mansel 
replies that these supernatural, or more correctly, superhuman 
acts, are the appointed proof of Christianity ; that they cannot 
be rejected without the rejection of the Christian revelation. 
So, Christ: “* That ye may know that the Son of man hath 
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power upon earth to forgive sins, I say unto thee, Arise, take 
up thy couch and go unto thy house.” “If I, with the finger 
of God, cast out devils, no doubt the kingdom of God is come 
unto you.” There is no intermediate theory of the miraculous, 
between the actual truth of its reported wonders and their wil- 
ful and necessarily wicked fabrication. Hence the naturalistic 
explanations of Paulus, and the later mythical expositions of 
Strauss, have given way, as untenable resting places, to the 
bolder and more consistent conclusions of Bruno Bauer, that 
these biblical accounts of miraculous interpositions, are delib- 
erate falsifications of history. Where this puts the sacred wit- 
nesses, need not be spoken. But sensible people will not numer- 
ously accept this length of infidelity ; therefore Germany, too, 
is swinging around, by an inevitable reaction, into a new revival 
of the old orthodoxy, and possibly may become as zealous once 
more for the faith, as it has latterly been for its demolition. 
David Hume held that a miracle could not be proved by tes- 
timony, but did not affirm its absolute impossibility. Our mod- 
ern sceptics have narrowed the issue to this categorical negative. 
They base it on “the assumption of absolute determinism,” 
that is, positive fatalistic necessity. The laws of the universe 
(say they) forbid it. But this is mere logomachy. For one 
of the laws of the universe is the existence and activity of free- 
will in man by the evidence of consciousness, and in God by 
spiritual analogy. ‘This provides for ten thousand daily changes 
in the working of physical laws, without destroying or interrupt- 
ing them; as thus— you see a stone lying in your path, and 
because you please to, you hurl it into the air. It makes a 
curve and comes down some rods distant. What has changed 
its place? Gravitation, atmospheric resistance, and your free- 
will in throwing it aloft— the last quite as essentially as the 
first. If it had lain still the laws of nature would have been 
no more intact than in its removal under your interfering 
agency. Some of these laws are subjected to our free-will to 
turn them to our purpose. All of them are subject to God’s 
supreme will to use them as he chooses. He has employed a 
superhuman use of nature for the authentication of moral and 
religious truth. He has wrought miractes for the spiritual ben- 
efit of men. ‘They are a part of the Divine programme for the 
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salvation of our race. No natural law is anything but God’s 
working in and through nature; how he will do it, is for him 
to decide. Moral as well as physical considerations come into 
these decisions. ‘The former interests are paramount to the lat- 
ter. To keep the material universe agoing simply for its own 
sake, is a futile conception of its worth and design. It is a 
chest of tools with which the great Artificer builds his holy 
temple. He does this ordinarily through the appliances of his 
special providence. But, as another of these writers well re- 
marks, the step from the doctrine of a particular providence 
to a belief in miracles is no great stride, if there is a sufficient 
reason to take it. This belief is not, of course, that the same 
cause, working at different points under precisely the same con- 
ditions, ever did or can produce contrary effects. But here is 
the important consideration, that God can vary the conditions 
in which these laws of nature act, indefinitely ; can put springs 
upon them which shall alter and quite reverse their movement, 
at his pleasure. ‘The sphere of the miraculous lies outside our 
cognition of the capabilities of natural causes under superhuman 
dictation. It may at length be found, that there is no more 
real opposition to the order of the universe, in a miracle, than 
in any instance of particular providential interposition, ‘* The 
question of the probability of a miraculous interposition, is sim- 
ply that of the probability of a revelation being given at all. 
In the words of Bishop Butler * Revelation itself is miraculous, 
and miracles are the proof of it.” (p. 39.) The matter may 
be summed up thus : 

“Their possibility cannot be denied without denying the very 
nature of God as an all-powerful Being; their probability cannot be 
questioned without questioning His moral perfections ; and their cer- 
tainty as matters of fact can only be invalidated by destroying the 
very foundations of all human testimony.” (p. 50.) “Tow miracles 
can be impossible, unless God is impossible, it seems that we have yet 
to learn.” — p. 360. 


The essays on ‘ Prophecy’ the * Mosaic Record of Creation,’ 
and the ‘Pentateuch,’ are packed with a large amount of 
thorough and painstaking scholarship. Their writers, with 
exemplary patience and perseverance, apply themselves to the 
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task of re-answering cavils, and ignorances, and honest doubts, 
which are mostly as aged as Celsus, or at least as Collins and 
Chubb. Moses and the prophets are manfully defended against 
all challengers, and with ample success. The value and the fact 
of the historical element of Christianity is ably sustained. The 
Egyptological criticism is particularly satisfactory ; and the ob- 
jections of the sceptics based upon linguistic and ethnological 
speculations are easily dissipated into thin air. The careful 
erudition and excellent judgment of the Rev. Geo. Rawlinson, 
have done good service at these points. The views of atone- 
ment in * The Death of Christ,’ show a refreshing advance in 
positive scriptural statement beyond the loose rationalism put 
forth on the same subject in ‘Tracts for Priests and People.’ 
The doctrine of a ‘ substitutive sacrifice,” instead of being 
invented by Anselm in the 13th century, as there asserted, is 
traced down from the gospels and epistles in unbroken sequence 
to our day. Several turns of thought are very happily ex- 
pressed ; as thus :—It is no more unlikely that I should be 
saved through the self-sacrifice of another than that I should 
have become a sinner through the transgressions of another. 
The same objections which lie against the humiliation and 
ignominy of Christ’s death, on the score of justice, lie equally 
against the previous abasement of his incarnation and suffering 
lite. Without his crucifixion he would have become a curse 
for us, though not a Saviour. 

The essay on ‘ Inspiration’ does not so well meet the require- 
ments of the case. Its author has not succeeded in adequately 
unfolding the truth which he appears very sincerely to accept. 
A certain timidity of treatment hampers the discussion. The 
attention which the commentator, C. J. Ellicott, incidentally 


bestows upon this topic in his masterly paper on ‘ Scripture 
Interpretation,’ is eminently outspoken and gratifying. This 
section of the book discovers the practised pen of an accom- 
plished biblical student. Its tone is reverent, yet independent. 


Now and then we regard his explanations of particular texts as 
doubtful, though held by him to be grammatically necessary ; 
as, the hinted pre-millennianism of pp. 520, 521; the literal de- 
scent of Christ to the under world in 1 Peter iii: 19, (p. 501); 
also, remarks upon citations from various parts of the canon, on 
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p- 521. And here we observe, that our favorable criticism of 
any of these writers is not to be taken as a wholesale endorse- 
ment of their opinions throughout. But the main drift of this 
dissertation is thoroughly good. Its rules of interpretation 
are excellent. Interpret the Bible grammatically, historically, 
contextually, minutely, and according to the analogy of faith. 
The suggestions respecting the perplexed matters of types, and 
second meanings of scripture, are clear and judicious. Thus, 
“Ts it strange .... that words apparently spoken in reference 
to a precursory series of events, should be found to refer with 
equal pertinence to some mysteriously similar combinations that 
appeared long afterwards ?”’ (p. 452.) And still again, con- 
cerning these emergent parallelisms and deeper senses: ‘ No 
rule can be laid down; this only may be said, that he who 
reads Scripture under the persuasion that it often contains 
depths not yet sounded, and meanings not yet ascertained, will 
certainly read it with far greater spiritual profit to himself than 
he who believes he has fully arrived at the mind of Scripture 
when he has made out the mere outward meaning of the let- 
ter.” (p. 519.) To the question — are there errors of any 
sort in the inspired books ? we have this admirably discrimina- 
tive and sufficient answer : 


“As in the case of the Incarnate Word, we fully recognize in the 
Lord’s humanity all essentially human limitations and weaknesses, the 
hunger, the thirst, and the weariness on the side of the body, and the 
gradual development on the side of the human mind, (Luke ii: 40); 
in a word, all that belongs to the essential and original characteristics 
of the pure form of the nature He vouchsafed to assume, but plainly 
deny the existence therein of the faintest trace of sin, or of moral or 
mental imperfection ; even so in the case of the written Word, viewed 
on its purely human side, and in its reference to matters previously 
admitted to have no bearing on Divine truth, we may admit therein 
the existence of such incompleteness, such limitations, and such imper- 
fections as belong even to the highest forms of purely truthful Awman 
testimony, but consistently deny the existence of mistaken views, per- 
version, misrepresentation, and any form whatever of consciously com- 
mitted error or inaccuracy.” — p. 479. 


Many readers of the ‘ Aids to Faith’ will doubtless turn first 
to the essay which we reserve to the last, drawn possibly by 
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the novelty of the title, ‘ Ideology,’ which is not yet extensively 
domesticated in our vicinity. Its substance, however, (if so 
unsubstantial a thing can so be spoken of,) has long been famil- 
iarly known among us as the radicalism of Strauss and his 
school. A good sketch of this critic of the gospels is furnished ; 
and also of a very different man, from whom he, nevertheless, 
derived no small impulse to his destructive task — Schleierma- 
cher — the learned, vigorous, eloquent, persuasive, sentimental, 
sarcastic, dreamy genius of Berlin. Strauss has all of his 
strength, far more than his recklessness and audacity, with 
none of his sensibility and devoutness. A rapid account of 
the career of this ideological heresy in Germany, and of its 
exile from the fueestond to the uncongenial soil of Britain, 
throws light upon the present state of English atheism, in 
which ‘empty abstraction swallows up all idea and fact, the 
Divine and human, in one universal void.” (p. 184.) To 
this utter nihilism that finger-post points the shortest road. 
The ideologist’s position is the reverse of the old-fashioned 
infidelity. That threw aside the biblical history as absurd, in- 
credible. But this holds that the facts of our revelation are 
the self-developed forms which man’s conscious want of spirit- 
ual belief and repose has assumed. They are merely ideal 
conceptions of the desirable, taking on an embodied shape; 
imaginations clothing themselves in the semblance of reality, 
yet not real. Thus the narrative of Christ's life, and the entire 
seripture-record, is disposed of. Instead of the flings and blas- 
phemies of the ‘Age of Reason,’ it tells us that all this Chris- 
tian story is too good and too beautiful to be true, — what men 
so wished to be that they created it out of their own hearts, as 
a lovely illusion ; but that it only projects a fair picture upon 
vacancy. This is indeed betraying the Son of God with a kiss. 
Yet there is a fraction of truth even here. Christian facts and 
doctrines are, as here asserted, consonant with the judgments of 
a rectified reason and the impulses of a sound conscience. The 
wild delusion is, that the idea of them could have originated in 
the human consciousness, as the ideologist maintains. Espec- 
ially is this certain with respect to fallen man. Can figs grow 
on a thistle? Could the supremest beauty of holiness in life 
and sentiment be the invention, the outbirth, of a sinful and a 
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sinning soul? The soul does unquestionably need just what 
Christianity publishes ; often, it intensely feels that aching, fam- 
ishing want. The true doctrine is, that these revelations thus 
demanded, are not an empty chimera of unreal ideals — “ the 
dream of a poet, or a saint, of a spirit full of divine yearnings 
and sympathies, but still a dream, an empty, unsubstantial 
dream ;’’ but solid historic verities, all the more veritable be- 
cause so good and so beautiful ; words which God has spoken, 
records which he has authorized and superhumanly certified, 
for our individual consolation and redemption as lost but saved 
transgressors. We accept the statement of an opponent as 
conclusive against the ideologist, while of course repudiating 
its strongly implied denial of the authenticity of the Christian 
narratives : 


“Melt the Christian history into myth, and what remains of the 
Christian hero? Every man must then make his own Christ, and 
build his church not on a rock of fact, but on the quicksand of fancy. 
An ideal Christ is next to no Christ at all. Phantom Saviours, phan- 
tom Christians, and phantom churches may be very well suited to the 
deceptive twilight of Hegelian or German metaphysics; but we are 
convinced they will all disappear ere they have long been imported 
into the broad noonday of English common sense. Christianity is 
either a history, or it is nothing. It is true or false, not true and 
false. What is a fiction in reason is not a fact in faith.”* 


We take the issue: ‘ Christianity is either a history, or it is 
nothing.’ So let the conflict go onward ; and we close our re- 
view of these volumes with a hearty satisfaction in the winning 
fortunes of this “ good fight of faith.” Our forces have not yet 
had to turn their back on the foe in the day of battle. Who 
honestly believes that they ever will ? 


* Westminster Review, (reprint April, 1862,) p. 311. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


CHURCH CULTURE AND DISCIPLINE. 


Tue Christian church recognizes the social nature and wants 
of man. When, in its organization, God gave visible expression 
to the union of believers to Christ and to one another, he was 
legislating for the members of a community, and not for isolated 
individuals. When he entered into special covenant with Abra- 
ham, he included his household with him ; and the reason which 
he gave for so doing has deep significance: “ For I know him, 
that he will command his household after him, and they shall 
keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment ; that the 
Lord may bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of 
him.” In this transaction, according to the illustration of the 
apostle Paul, the visibie church had its distinct origin. Then 
was planted the olive tree whose root and fatness are to en- 
dure through all the changes which may take place among its 
branches. 

In instructions afterwards given, and in legislation respecting 
the church, the same principle was recognized. The apostle, 
in addressing his countrymen, assured them that the covenant- 
promise belonged to them and their children by a law of de- 
scent in respect to covenant blessings. So also the members of 
the church are called brethren: ‘* For ye are all the children of 
God by faith in Jesus Christ.” And the Saviour himself said: 
“One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
The church was a want of the social nature of man, and at the 
same time it avails itself of that social nature as a medium for 
sending outward and downward the rich blessings of the gospel. 

A gospel church is, therefore, a visible organization of be- 
lievers in Jesus Christ, formed for the purpose of securing a 
fuller development of the spiritual life of its members, and to 
be an instrumental agency for imparting that life to others, 
Such an organization, in the nature of things, must have some 
bond or ligament uniting its members. The harmonious action 


of individuals together, always requires, as a condition, some 
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ARTICLE IV. 


CHURCH CULTURE AND DISCIPLINE. 


Tue Christian church recognizes the social nature and wants 
of man. When, in its organization, God gave visible expression 
to the union of believers to Christ and to one another, he was 
legislating for the members of a community, and not for isolated 
individuals. When he entered into special covenant with Abra- 
ham, he included his household with him ; and the reason which 
he gave for so doing has deep significance : “ For I know him, 
that he will command his household after him, and they shall 
keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment ; that the 
Lord may bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of 
him.” In this transaction, according to the illustration of the 
apostle Paul, the visible church had its distinct origin. Then 
was planted the olive tree whose root and fatness are to en- 


dure through all the changes which may take place among its 
branches. 


In instructions afterwards given, and in legislation respecting 
the church, the same principle was recognized. The apostle, 
in addressing his countrymen, assured them that the covenant- 
promise belonged to them and their children by a law of de- 
scent in respect to covenant blessings. So also the members of 
the church are called brethren: ‘* For ye are all the children of 
God by faith in Jesus Christ.” And the Saviour himself said : 
“One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
The church was a want of the social nature of man, and at the 
same time it avails itself of that social nature as a medium for 
sending outward and downward the rich blessings of the gospel. 

A gospel church is, therefore, a visible organization of be- 
lievers in Jesus Christ, formed for the purpose of securing a 
fuller development of the spiritual life of its members, and to 
be an instrumental agency for imparting that life to others, 
Such an organization, in the nature of things, must have some 
bond or ligament uniting its members. The harmonious action 
of individuals together, always requires, as a condition, some 
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law by which their actions are governed. The idea of consti- 
tution, or law, underlies every idea of a society. What is thus 
involved in the nature of things the scriptures distinctly recog- 
nize. They enjoin special duties upon the church, and prescribe 
for it the appropriate rules of action. An end contemplated by 
those rules, and secured through their observance, is the culture 
and discipline of the members of the church. It is of the first 
importance that correct views of this subject prevail among the 
members of our churches. Their views deeply affect their con- 
duct. 

The word discipline, is derived from the Latin disciplina, 
and that from disco, meaning, to learn. ‘The primary mean- 
ing of the word thus derived, is instruction and regulation. 
Hence the discipline of an army is the carrying into effect all 
those rules and regulations, in regard to the individuals that 
compose it, which are needful for its efficiency. So the disci- 
pline of a school consists in enforcing such rules as will secure 
the accomplishment of the ends sought by the school. In like 
manner church discipline consists in the execution of all the 
appropriate laws of the church which call forth and guide the 
moral energies of its members. Discipline grows out of the 
very nature of the church, and includes all that it does for the 
moral and religious improvement of its members and the good 
of the world. ‘This is the generic meaning of the term disci- 
pline as used in connection with the term church. 

But church discipline, in common speech, often includes much 
less than what has thus been specified. It is made to include 
only specific action in reference to members of the church sup- 
posed to be guilty of gross offences. And it can hardly admit 
of a doubt that views thus imperfect have had an unhappy 
influence in all our churches. Suggesting little more than cer- 
tain formalities connected with the trial of offending members, 
scenes oftentimes painful to contemplate, a low estimate of its 
importance is formed. Then low views of the importance of 
discipline naturally lead to laxness in its administration. Thus 
the great ends of the church-organization come to be still less 
perfectly answered. 

A more correct as well as healthful view of church discipline, 
is that which makes it include all which the church does in ac- 
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cordance with its constitution and laws to develop the Christian 
graces of its members, and so train them for usefulness on earth 
and glory in heaven. Such a work is at once felt to be one 
of momentous importance. And then that specific part of the 
work, so often regarded as the whole of it, assumes at once a 
deeper significance from the fact, that it is a part of a great 
system of religious training for the people of God. Prejudices 
which often obstruct the discipline of the church are thus re- 
moved, and new motives are presented for making it efficient. 

Having thus considered the general nature of church disci- 
pline, its special object claims attention. The primary result 
sought is the spiritual culture of God’s people. Other objects, 
secondary in a logical point of view, though not in point of im- 
portance, are also aimed at and secured. As Christians become 
more spiritually-minded, and exhibit in greater distinctness the 
Christian character, they become more happy, more useful, and 
do more to honor God. 

The new spiritual life in man commences in feebleness. For 
its development genial nurture is demanded. This is in part 
afforded by the quickening influence of Christian sympathy and 
love. The church, in the exercise of its proper functions, draws 
men within reach of the sympathy and love of their fellows. 
So intimate is the union subsisting in this organization, that it 
is thus spoken of in the scriptures: ** Whether one member 
suffer all the members suffer*with it ; or whether one member 
be honored, all the members rejoice with it. Now ye are the 
body of Christ and members in particular.” An important ob- 
ject is thus gained by bringing Christians more directly under 
the stimulating power of each others influence. 

Another subsidiary object is attained when Christians are 
brought by covenant obligations to put forth personal efforts 
for the religious improvement of their brethren. Such effort 
excites and strengthens the spiritual life in him who makes it; 
for it is a law of the kingdom of grace, that men grow strong 
by labor, and rich by giving; that they become more watchful 
by exercising a Christian watch over others. And, on the other 
hand, this effort is seldom lost upon him who is the object of it. 
A renewed heart cannot long remain insensible to the warm 
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rays of Christian love that beam upon it. The same results are 
also secured by those social observances and rites which are 
sanctioned by the church. Through them, each member does 
something to quicken the piety of the other members. His 
mere presence in the place of prayer is a power. Both his ex- 
ample and his words become a stimulus to holy feeling. Sin 
yields to the expulsive power of regenerate affections. 

Through the agencies thus brought into action, the primary 
object of church discipline is, to a great extent, accomplished in 
preventing any necessity for that last stage of the work which 
is so often understood to include the whole of it. So many 
and so powerful are the influences brought to bear upon the in- 
dividual members of the church, that, with rare exceptions, they 
are saved from falling into open sin. Yet the world, and too 
often God’s people themselves, seem almost unconscious that 
the disciplinary power of the church has had any marked 
agency in securing the result. 

Still the sad fact cannot be concealed, that the most whole- 
some culture will not always save the individual from open sin. 
* Offences will come.” And on the same principle that piety 
becomes especially effective for good through the intimate rela- 
tions created by the church, open sin becomes especially effect- 
ive for harm. Moral poison in the church works with fearful 
potency. Hence the sinning member must be excluded. The 
spiritual welfare of the church requires this ; and then the ac- 
tion of the church in effecting the exclusion is calculated to 
call into more vigorous action the Christian graces of its mem- 
bers. Sometimes, also, that action proves the means of bring- 
ing the offender to repentance and a return to duty. 

It is therefore the special object of church culture and disci- 
pline, to promote the development of the Christian graces in the 
members of the church by exerting upon them influences directly 
favorable to such a result, and then by guarding them against 
certain incidental dangers which from time to time arise. 

This discipline of the church is necessary because the work 
of sanctification is to be maintained in God’s people, and because 
God has graciously established just such an economy for carry- 
ing it on. In the dispensation of his sovereign grace, he doubt- 
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less might at once have secured the soul’s perfect freedom from 
sin. And for beings perfectly holy, the discipline of the church 
would not have been a necessity. But God has chosen a differ- 
ent mode of procedure. The new life which he imparts to the 
soul dead in sin, begins in much weakness, and hence he ap- 
points the disciplinary agencies of his church for its gradual 
development. 

There is yet another fact which makes the discipline of the 
church a necessity to itself. Being an organization of imper- 
fect men, the door of admission is guarded by those very liable 
to misjudge. Unworthy members, in spite of the utmost cir- 
cumspection on the part of all concerned, will sometimes gain 
admission. There was a Judas even among the twelve apos- 
tles. But, as from the human body a gangrened member must 
be severed or it will prove fatal to life, so an ungodly and im- 
moral member tolerated in the church will infuse moral poison 
into the body of Christ. The very nature and end of a church- 
organization renders exclusion in such a case a necessity. It is 
necessary, also, because God commands it. “ A man that is an 
heretic after the first and second admonition reject.” So of the 
immoral member. ‘* Therefore put away from yourselves that 
wicked person.” ‘If he neglect to hear the church let him 
be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican.” 

As the work of church discipline is one of vital necessity, it 
is of the greatest importance that correct views prevail in re- 
gard to the parties upon whom responsibility in the case rests. 
Who, then, are the responsible agents in the work ? 

It is evident from what has been said, that responsibility in 
the case rests upon the church. Discipline is a primary end of 
its existence. But the agency of the church is mainly indirect. 
The church seeks the end of its existence through the action of 
individuals. 

So, also, is there responsibility resting upon the duly ap- 
pointed officers of the church. ‘They have important duties to 
discharge, which all contemplate, more or less directly, the 
promotion of wholesome discipline. But even their agency is 
mainly indirect, designed to stimulate the action of others. 

The primary agents in the work are the individual members 
of the church. In the church, no man is master, but all are 
34 * 
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brethren. There are no high, no low; no Greeks, no Jews; 
no bond, no free; but all are one in Christ Jesus. Such a 
state of things mirrors forth the personal responsibility of the 
members of the church. God’s commands, moreover, make 
duty a personal matter. The great command is, * Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God.” “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Thou shalt not suffer sin upon him.” “ Brethren, 
if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore 
such an one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted.” “If thy brother trespass against thee, 
go and tell him his fault between thee and him alone.” Thus 
both the relations subsisting between the individual members 
of the church and God’s commands addressed to the members 
personally, show that the latter are direct agents in the work 
which we are contemplating. Every brother is linked to every 
other in the church, for this especial reason, that he may reach 
him through the links of that chain with a purifying, saving in- 
fluence. Moreover, each member of the church most solemnly 
promises, by the covenant into which he enters, to personally 
labor for the spiritual improvement of his brethren. The sav- 
ing power to be exerted is Christian love. This has its seat in 
individual hearts. Churches, church sessions, church commit- 
tees, have no souls. The individual heart is the spiritual mag- 
net which is continually acting and being acted upon in the 
church. Hence, in its discipline, the members, in their indi- 
vidual capacity, are the primary and main agents. 

In respect to this matter, false views are quite too common, 
and their sad effect is made apparent in the lax discipline so prev- 
alent in the churches. The form of expression, * church disci- 
pline,”” sometimes misleads men. It suggests a work to be done 
by the church in its collective capacity, rather than one which 
the church was formed to secure through its individual mem- 
bers. Hence springs the idea of delegating the work, in some 
of its departments, to church committees or other officers, by 
special vote. But the simple fact is, that the individual cannot 
transfer his personal duties to the church, nor can the church 
commit their discharge to any officers of its appointment. ‘There 
is another fatal objection to the view under consideration. Even 
if a special vote of the church could make it the duty of a com- 
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mittee, or other officer of the church, to discharge certain dis- 
ciplinary functions, that very act would, in all probability, unfit 
the parties concerned to perform the duty in the most successful 
manner. The effort would carry too much authority with it. 
Authority is not peculiarly fitted to win the heart. God con- 
quers by love. Hence his people bear most of his image, and 
act most in harmony with him, when using the same instru- 
mentality. 

Another ill effect results from this imagined transfer of re- 
sponsibility from the individual member of the church. He 
ceases to take any special interest in it; and, by necessary 
consequence, to codperate in the work, and to pray with due 
earnestness for its success. The happy reflex influences upon 
himself, of the action called for at his hands, is also lost. The 
individual is always a great loser by leaving to others the work 
which God gave him to do. ‘The Christian has a place in the 
church, not to enjoy ignoble ease, but to work. ‘The Master’s 
message to each one as he enters his church is, ** Son, go work 
to-day in my vineyard.” He does not expect his servants, 
when they meet with noxious weeds and briars, to shrink from 
the task of their extirpation. Rather does he expect them ear- 
nestly to seek to root up the base intruders. From this per- 
sonal effort there is a great proneness to shrink. Nor is the 
case peculiar. Men will usually far sooner do some great thing 
for Christ than the simple thing which he requires. The way 
of salvation is too simple for the proud in heart. So the disci- 
pline of the church is too simple to please the worldly-minded 
disciple. 

But it is sometimes urged against the view here presented, 
that the discipline of the church would lack efficiency if con- 
ducted mainly by individuals in a private capacity. This 
argument refers especially to the proper efforts with delinquent 
members. It is admitted that the members of the church are 
very liable to either entirely neglect their duty or very imper- 
fectly discharge it. But are not churches, church sessions, and 
church committees chargeable with the same liability? Is the 
tone of piety any higher in either than it is in their individual 
members ? There is, however, another side to this matter. 
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May not the efficiency of a church session or committee be 
greater in appearance than it is in reality? We remember the 
fable of the wind and the sun. The fierce blustering assaults of 
the one only caused the traveller to wrap around him the more 
closely his cloak, while the gentle rays of the other soon caused 
him to relax his hold and lay it aside. It is not the show of 
authority, but the gentle warmth of love that moves the way- 
ward heart to duty. It is the power of Christian love, beaming 
in a brother’s eye, softening the tones of his voice, and giving 
eloquence to every word and act, as in private he pleads his 
Master’s cause, that has been the great reliance of the church. 
Whatever gives publicity to an effort, or clothes it with author- 
ity, usually acts as a disturbing force, and renders a good result 
less hopeful. 

In accordance with what has been stated, informal efforts will 
usually be the most efficient for good. Earnest piety will pre- 
scribe, in most cases, the best methods. It will prompt to a 
faithful attendance upon all the means of grace. It will ear- 
nestly persuade to duty by precept and example. In short, it 
will avail itself of all the means within its reach for promoting 
the spiritual improvement of others. 

Cases will, nevertheless, occur, in which more public action 
will be required. For these a definite method of procedure is 
prescribed. Specific private steps must be taken before publicity 
is given to the case. In accordance with directions in the eigh- 
teenth chapter of the gospel by Matthew, any brother, pained 
by the wrong done by another brother, is not to talk the matter 
over with others, is not to report the case to the church session 
or church committee ; anything of this kind would probably 
make matters worse; but he is first of all to seek privately the 
reformation of the offender. The greater the injury, and the 
more deeply he is aggrieved, the more fitting and imperative 
the duty. In no one else can Christian love appear so strik- 
ingly and act so efficiently. Love that can rise above injuries, 
subduing all resentment, and seek the highest good of the in- 
jurer, is the mightiest finite power which can be brought to 
bear upon the human heart. It is God’s economy to use 
just this power in reforming and saving men. But a step so 
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proper and efficient may fail to bring the offender to repent- 
ance. Then a second step is pointed out. The aggrieved is 
to seek the same result as before, in connection with “ one or 
two more.” Rules better fitted to prevent any necessity for 
the public action of the church, in respect to discipline in such 
cases, could not be devised. But when such a necessity does 
occur, as it sometimes will, no rules could better prepare the 
way for public action. 

The spirit in which every effort to give efficiency to church 
discipline should be made, has been incidentally brought to 
view. It is not a suspicious spirit, ready to believe ill of a 
brother. It is not an envious spirit, taking pleasure in evil re- 
ports. It is not a fault-finding spirit, sharp-sighted to detect 
faults where none exist. It is rather a spirit of Christian char- 
ity, “ that rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth in the truth ;” 
that “ beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endvreth all things.” It is not a haughty self-righteousness, 
but rather a meek humility, that “doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil.” 

In accordance with the whole bearing of this discussion, we 
regard the final act of severance from church ordinances and 
privileges as a disciplinary and not a penal measure. Its pur- 
pose is not to inflict punishment, but to secure repentance. 
The idea of penalty in connection with this act comes from 
the papal theory of excommunication, which is the pronounc- 
ing of a ban or curse upon the separated member —a literal 
consignment of him over to the devil as a child of perdition. 
But we do not so understand the apostle nor Christ. The 
church does not take this judgment into her hands. She does 
not so cut off from her sympathies and responsibilities her err- 
ing ones. Cut them off from her holy communion she may be 
obliged to; but even in thus making them “as a heathen man 
and a publican,” the church should not consider them as be- 
yond the reach of Christian care and labor, for their restoration 
to penitence and duty. If they even now repent, they are to 
be forgiven. It is wholly wrong to cast them loose from the 
fold of Christ in this spirit of abandonment to Satan. They 
are entitled, at least, to as much solicitude, prayer, entreaty, as 
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those who never professed religion. To be glad to get rid of 
them in the feeling of retributive justice, of personal ill-will, is 
utterly unchristian. God has not called us here to cursing, but 
to blessing. The effect of a sentence of exclusion from the 
church should always be watched, as such sentence should 
always be pronounced, with the tenderest manifestation of desire 
for the spiritual good of the offender. 

Securing to its members the beneficial influence of such a 
culture and discipline, the church is the school of Christ in 
which his people are trained for usefulness, happiness, and 
heaven. Let these entertain enlarged views of the nature and 
objects of the discipline of the church. Let them remember 
whose work it is; let them adopt its method and imbibe its 
spirit, and our churches would become more effectually nurse- 
ries of piety. Less frequently would alienations occur among 
brethren. Less frequently would these fall into heinous sin. 
Less spiritual sloth would prevail. Again should we hear the 
old Hebrew song chanted to a richer Christian melody : 
** Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount 


Zion!” 


ARTICLE V. 
THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY. 


In the autumn of 1850 we came, in a fine, fast-sailing packet, 
from London to New York. The company in the steerage was 
very large, embracing a variety of nationalities, and constituting 
an amusing Babel of tongues. Most of them were as merry 
and careless as they could have been if assured that a farm was 
awaiting their occupancy in Wisconsin or lowa, ready stocked, 
with a cottage full of comforts. There was one man among 
them, pale, sober, thoughtful-looking, tidy in his dress above 
the rest, and seeming to live apart from them. He was a 
Yorkshire peasant, who had left his wife and children with her 
father, and was going to Canada in quest of a new home, to 
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which, if he should be successful, wife and children would fol- 
low him in due time. The best arrangement in his power to 
make for those he had left behind, hardly allowed him to hope 
that they would be comfortably fed in his absence. For himself 
he had contrived to raise five pounds to pay his passage, and a 
guinea for incidentals, with a slender stock of provisions for the 
voyage. <A few days before we reached New York these facts 
became known. It was found that his small stock of provisions 
had been consumed, his guinea had melted away till only eigh- 
teen pence was left with which to make his way to Canada. 
Something had been bestowed in charity by his fellow-passen- 
gers, almost as poor as himself, and still he had been suffering 
for lack of food. The cabin passengers made up a generous 
purse for him, and sent him on his way rejoicing. 

He must have been a man of much more than ordinary cour- 
age and enterprise to undertake so great an affair at all. For 
it had been all he could do to maintain himself and his family 
in the humblest way, by constant industry and careful sav- 
ing. It is much more than most English peasants can do to 
bring a sufficiency of the plainest comforts to their families 
with all their toil. ‘To talk to them about emigration, there- 
fore, as a way of deliverance out of their miseries, is to mock 
them. 

In his first volume of the History of England, Lord Macau- 
lay gives a comparative statement of the condition of the peas- 
antry during the reign of Charles I. and at the time he wrote, 
his object being to confirm and illustrate his idea of progress. 
With this view, he gives the rate of wages paid to agricultural 
laborers in the time of Charles, in Warwickshire, in Devon- 
shire, at Bury St. Edmunds, and Chelmsford. The earlier edi- 
tions of the work included Dorsetshire. It was wise to drop 
that county, as we shall see before we reach the end of this 
paper. In the other sections named, he finds the wages paid 
by the farmers to their men toward the close of the 17th cen- 
tury to have ranged from four shillings sterling to seven shil- 
lings a week —the highest sum having been paid at Chelmsford, 
in Essex. To make his statement clear and conclusive, he 
should have given the present rate of wages in the same local- 
ities. Instead of which, with a careful avoidance of all partic- 
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ular localities, he treats his readers to the following broad and 
general deliverance : 


“ At present, a district where a laboring man earns only seven shil- 
lings a week is thought to be in a state shocking to humanity. The 
average is very much higher; and, in prosperous counties, the weekly 
wages of husbandmen amount to twelve, fourteen, and even sixteen 


shillings.” — Vol. I, p. 321. 


Now we happen to know, that at the time he wrote, the 
wages paid by wealthy farmers at Bury St. Edmunds and the 
immediate neighborhood, in one of the most ‘ prosperous coun- 
ties” in all England, were just eight shillings a week. We 
happen to know, that several years later, there were grave ap- 
prehensions of a riot among the laborers at Bawow, a village 
four miles from Bury St. Slide because the farmers talked 
of reducing their weekly pay from eight shillings to seven, put- 
ting it back to within a shilling of the point at which Macaulay 
says it was fixed by the magistrates of Suffolk in the spring of 
1682. We also know, that there were districts in which, at 
the same time — the middle of the 19th century — agricultural 
laborers received less than the amount which was declared by 
Macaulay to indicate “a state shocking to humanity.” There 
were also districts, as he says, where the amount paid was ten, 
and even twelve shillings, a week. Possibly there may have 
been a locality where it reached the highest point named — six- 
teen shillings. Where it was, our author does not inform us, 
and we should be at a loss to guess. 

It would seem that the searching i investigations which were 
made of the condition of agricultural laborers i in the time of the 
great struggle for the yepeal of the corn law, from 1840 to 
1848, and the exposure of their sufferings through the press 
and in numerous public meetings all over the land, must have 
been working gradually for their relief. We are very glad to 
have it in our power to state on reliable authority, that since 
Macaulay wrote the first volume of his history, there has been 
a gratifying advance in the rate of wages in the localities to 
which he refers. Thus, in the neighborhood of Warwick, the 
average pay of a man for the last two years, has been twelve 
shillings a week, ($3.00,) with the addition, in some instances, 
of two quarts of beer a day during the summer months, May to 
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September inclusive. During the harvest month, in the same 
locality, a man receives twenty shillings a week and beer, or 
twenty-five shillings without beer. In the neighborhood of 
Bury St. Edmunds, and for ten or twelve miles around, the 
rate for some time past has been ten shillings a week, which 
sum is raised to twelve shillings when the price of wheat is 
very high, say 80s. per quarter, and reduced to eight when it is 
as low as 40s. During the harvest month men receive twenty- 
seven shillings and sixpence and half a bushel of malt. At 
Tiptree, Essex, and the neighborhood, during the last summer 
and winter, men received eleven shillings a week ; and in the 
month of harvest, twenty-seven shillings and sixpence, with 
seven shillings and sixpence for beer. If the harvest season is 
wet and protracted, as is not unfrequently the case, all these 
extra advantages are lost —a most bitter disappointment to the 
poor men and their families, as they depend on the harvest to 
pay their rent and the shoemaker’s bill. 

We have no disposition to reproach England for the low re- 
muneration and miserable condition of her peasantry, though 
we mean to affirm that they receive far less than its actual 
value for their labor, and that their condition, consequently, is 
extremely miserable. We are well aware that the matter is 
regulated there as in New England, and everywhere else, 
mainly by the law of demand and supply, and not — except to 
a very limited extent — by the price of provisions. No com- 
munity has the right to throw the first stone at England in 
relation to this thing, till it has proved that itself has risen 
above that law, and is paying its work-people higher wages 
than that law would compel, for the mere pleasure of acting 
justly and humanely. We are not going to put in a claim for 
this privilege, on behalf of any American community, that we 
happen to know. Neither shall we be deterred from telling 
what we have seen of English peasant life by any considera- 
tions of delicacy. Happily England herself has set us at lib- 
erty from all such embarrassment by her own very character- 
istic method of discussing the affairs of outside barbarians in 
general, and ours in particular. 

A day’s rapid journey through any section of the agricultural 
districts of England, will leave you under the influence of only 
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the most pleasant impressions. The fields are so large, the soil so 
rich and productive, and the cultivation so thorough — leaving 
not the smallest thing to be done — while the very horses pre- 
sent abundant proof of well-to-do circumstances in their sleek 
sides and their tails carefully braided, the laborers never seem- 
ing in a hurry, but moving about and doing their work with a 
deliberation and a profuseness of pains, which make you feel 
that all things are done with a princely amplitude in English 
farming ;— what can you conclude, but that here at last you 
have come upon a picture of primitive peace and contentment. 
The laborer’s home must be the abode of plenty, though it may 
be humble ; his wife must be cheerful and careless of the mor- 
row ; his children ruddy and joyous. The honeysuckle must 
be climbing about his tidy cottage, as fragrant and beautiful as 
when it trails over the walls of a nobleman’s garden. Every- 
thing that you see bears the marks of patriarchal simplicity and 
comfort — the masters caring kindly and generously for the 
laborers, and the laborers rejoicing in all that pertains to the 
prosperity of the masters, for the good reason that they partici- 
pate in that prosperity. Some such sweet picture in the neigh- 
borhood of Abney-park must have helped Dr. Watts to his 
paraphrase of the 65th Psalm : 
“ The softened ridges of the field 

Permit the corn to spring ; 

The valleys rich provision yield, 

And the poor laborers sing.” 

It is not pleasant to have so sweet an illusion dispelled — for 
an illusion assuredly it is. The English peasant of the 19th 
century is far enough removed from primitive contentment and 
peace. Lord Macaulay is very anxious to have his readers be- 
lieve that the picture — admitted to have been dark enough in 
the days of King Charles — has been growing brighter, year 
by year, till the present time. He is very careful, however, 
not to let you see it as it actually is to-day, after the constantly 
meliorating process of almost two centuries, but artfully draws 
a curtain before it in the very act of seeming to exhibit it. 
We shall take leave to lift the curtain. It amounts to exactly 
nothing at all to tell us, that whereas farm-laborers some two 
centuries ago received four and five shillings a week, they now 
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receive eight and ten. What would the four shillings buy in 
the 17th century, and what will the eight shillings buy now ? 
We undertake to say that, with the prices of provisions as they 
are now, four shillings a week would have been, not “a state 
shocking to humanity,” but inevitable starvation. Is it not a 
possible case, that the poor laborer was even decidedly better off 
with the lower rate of wages ? Alas, we hope so, for we protest it 
is not easy to think of him in his present condition with calmness. 
Poor, toiling, ill-fed, hopeless peasant! Bound, as with chains 
of adamant, to a destiny immutable and eternal of poverty, and 
hardship, and sorrow, and ignorance, and brutishness ; in the 
very midst of enormous wealth, and overflowing superfluity, 
and inordinate, unbounded luxury, and refinement of self-indul- 
gence, such as the world has never seen. Gathering the full 
sheaves into the crowded garners of his sumptuous master, 
and then returning, weary and hungry, to his humble cottage 
to rejoice with his wife and little children over the handfuls of 
wheat-ears which they have toiled patiently the livelong day 
to collect. The most abject and forlorn of serfs, in a country 
which boasts without ceasing to the wide world of its universal 
freedom! Aye, freedom to him to toil in most absolute and 
humiliating dependence, and abject, despairing penury, till 
death. What knows he of any other? What the grand ora- 
tors can mean when they talk about the freedom which every 
stranger has as soon as ever he touches the soil and breathes 
the air of England, full well he may wonder. He touches the 
soil every day, and breathes the air. He is an Englishman, 
besides, and not a stranger; and the clergyman tells him, on 
Sunday, that no other land is so blest and happy as England, 
and no glory so great as to be an Englishman ; and he wishes 
he could believe it; but he knows that his bondage is bitter, 
though the grand orators and the clergyman call him free. 
He feels the iron entering deep into his soul, though he wears 
no outward chain ; he knows that England’s glory, whatever it 
may be, brings small joy to his heart, and he sees no hope that 
his shackles will fall till he reaches the place where the servant 
is free from his master, and the weary are at rest. 

Between the English farmer and his poor laborers there is a 
great gulf fixed, and it is never passed. An elderly lady, resid- 
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ing in London, the daughter of a Norfolk farmer, told us she could 
remember the time, in the days of her girlhood, when all her 
father’s laborers ate at the farm-house, and how busy she used 
to be, with her mother and sisters, in preparing food sufficient 
to satisfy such sturdy appetites. It was the custom then. But 
all that has passed, long since, away. Very seldom now does 
the English laborer cross the threshold of the farmer’s dwelling. 
The ten o’clock lunch of a New England farmer’s man would 
be a dinner for him, and ample too. Very often have we seen 
them sitting at noon on the ground under the green hedge, with 
each a large piece of bread, and a small piece of hard, skim- 
milk cheese, cutting, with a jack-knife, first from one, and then 
from the other ; and this, with a draught of cold water was the 
whole of their dinner. This was the whole of their dinner, not 
for one day or a week, but continually, week after week and 
month after month, and, worst of all, in quantity so stinted that 
the poor men rose from under the hedge and went back to their 
work with appetites blunted but not satisfied. 

We remember having called, on a bright spring morning, at 
the cottage of a peasant, whom we found eating a piece of dry 
bread, without butter, or cheese, or tea. It was ten o’clock, 
and this was his breakfast, and the first mouthful he had eaten 
that day, though he had gone to his work at four, and had toiled 
six hours till he was faint and trembling. And this he did day 
by day continually, because he had found that his meagre pit- 
tance of food would “ go further,” as the poor man expressed it, 
than when any portion of it was eaten before going to the field. 
He had made a careful reckoning as to the quantity of plain 
food which his scanty wages would allow to each member of 
his family, including himself, his wife, and four children. The 
eldest child was a great girl who was growing fast, and had 
an appetite not easily satisfied with her share, and the tender- 
hearted and pitiful father (her mother was dead) gave her 
each day a part of his, insufficient at the most. And this was 
a healthy, sober, industrious man, in full employment, and on 
full pay, his master being a rich man and a gentleman, in one 
of the very best agricultural counties in all England. ‘The man 
talked freely of his circumstances, and told us that he never 
had meat at all in any shape, his children did not know the 
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taste of meat, unless, perchance, some kind neighbor sent them 
a small joint at Christmas. Plain bread, hard, unnutritious 
cheese, potatoes, a little butter, and a little cheap tea, made up 
all their substantial dishes and all their luxuries, and even these 
in insufficient quantity, as we have seen. That they were ina 
*¢ state shocking to humanity,” may be readily granted ; yet, so 
far from doubting the poor man’s statement, we only wondered 
how he could procure even these things, in addition to the 
rent of his cottage, and fire, and light, and clothing. For the 
amount of his wages was only eight shillings sterling, or two 
dollars a week, with the deduction of every day that was lost 
from bad weather or any other cause ; a practice which explains 
the fact, that you see English laborers out all day in weather 
which, in Massachusetts, drives every man to seek a shelter. 
Out of his eight shillings, the man paid one and sixpence a 
week for rent; and the meanest black tea, such as nobody 
drinks in our country, was sixty-two cents a pound, four fifths 
of that sum being duty paid to government in a time of peace. 


Almost all other things that this peasant’s family consumed 
were in proportion. And it was true that his wages did not 
purchase these things, for his wife was compelled to leavé her 
infant child with an older girl, and go out washing and scrub- 
bing at a shilling sterling a day, in order to eke out their mis- 
erable income. 


It is most pleasant to refer to a variety of circumstances 
which sometimes relieve considerably the picture we have 
drawn. As, for example, that the peasant’s children, as soon 
as they are large enough to work, add their earnings to those 
of the father. Also that, in many instances, they are permitted 
to have what are called allotments, that is to say, about quarter 
of an acre of land to each father of a family at a rent of ten 
shillings a year, which they cultivate after their regular day’s 
work is done. There are, moreover, in some parishes, gifts for 
the poor, which were left, it may be, hundreds of years ago, 
under the wills of benevolent individuals — so many loaves of 
bread a month to each family, the distribution being made at 
church on Sunday, or a new coat or gown, or a piece of flan- 
nel at Christmas. Another thing must be mentioned with high 
commendation, which is the universal habit of benevolence 
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among the English. The monthly collection at the Sacrament 
for the poor members of the church, would astonish you by its 
amount, the pastors and deacons being the regular almoners of 
this bounty among the dissenters. You find, also, in every 
place a multiplicity of charitable societies, whose operations are 
confined to their immediate localities — Samaritan societies, 
Dorcas societies, children’s clothing clubs, and others of vari- 
ous names and descriptions. In addition to all these, there are 
very few English ladies, themselves in comfortable circum- 
stances, who do not look frequently after the comfort of some 
poor family in their neighborhood, rendering them valuable aid 
in the shape of cast-off garments, and many other ways. Still, 
let it be considered how immeasurably all these benefactions 
must fall short to make up a universal deficiency of wages. 
Besides which, we fear that farm laborers receive far less of 
such kindness than almost any other class of poor people. 
We have said that the case we have given was from one of 
the better counties. If Dorsetshire had furnished our sketch, 
some few dark shades must have been added to complete the 
picture. To begin with, it must have been stated that the 
usual rate of wages is six and seven shillings a week, here and 
there eight shillings; and that many a family, consisting of 
father, mother, and five or six children, all too young to work, 
has only this pitiful sum to live upon, without any allotment 
or any parish gifts. It must have been stated that about one 
fourth of this sum is paid back to the farmer in the shape of 
rent for a miserable, damp, mud-walled cottage, with no more 
than two rooms in all, and having, in many instances, no gar- 
den, not even one square yard. That what with the dampness 
of their dwellings and the scantiness and poor quality of their 
food, typhus fever is a common epidemic among them. That 
out of a family of seven persons you may sometimes, and not 
very unfrequently, find three, four, or five lying helplessly ill 
of this malignant disorder at once, almost entirely destitute of 
medical attendance ; and that their greatest trouble is, not that 
they cannot have the regular visits of the doctor — that would 
seem to be a privilege which the poor creatures regard as per- 
taining to beings whose condition is at least three heavens 
above their own — but that they cannot get the soap which 
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they require for cleanliness, and candles to make them at least 
a dim light during the long and dreary hours of the night. 
The home missionaries who labor among the poor peasantry 
of Dorsetshire are often compelled to witness scenes of this 
description, with small power to afford relief, save by telling 
them of Him who came down from heaven to be a friend and 
a brother to all the children of poverty and sorrow. 

But it needs no malignant fever to render the condition of 
the Dorsetshire peasant a condition of sore travail. You can- 
not go among them at any time without having pictures of 
misery impressed on your memory which ever after it will 
make you sad and sick at heart to recall. 

We well remember wandering with a party of London friends 
about the fine old ruins which lie amid the romantic scenery of 
Abbotsbury, on the south coast, when we came to a poor peas- 
ant’s cottage, standing by itself on the side of a little hill just 
out of the village. We knocked at the door, which was opened 
by a middle-aged woman, with a face thin, pale, and sorrowful. 
It did not seem the expression of a new grief, that had impressed 
itself on a countenance usually cheerful, but a sadness which, 
day by day for years, had been working its way deeper and 
deeper into the soul, till every feature was stereotyped with 
woe. Three or four small children were about her in scanty 
and tattered garments. Although they were of an age which 
should know nothing but thoughtless glee, their faces were 
sober, and their whole demeanor was unnaturally quiet and 
sad. They had no playthings, and appeared as if they would 
have no heart to use them if they had them. In the mother’s 
arms was an infant three or four months old. It was not a 
child such as Rubens would have delighted to paint, but pale 
and sickly. Yet it seemed too heavy a burden for the weary 
woman to bear. This was not the family of a drunkard, but of 
a sober, industrious, hard-working man. Possibly the case was 
worse than the average. It was also at a time when prices 
ruled high in consequence of a deficient harvest. But it was 
a real case, taken at random from among the laborers of a rich 
farmer, living in luxury. The cottage was very near to the 
vicarage of the parish, and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
palace of a proud nobleman. 
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Would our readers like to know what becomes of such a 
family when hunger pinches too hard to be endured any lon- 
ger? They go into the “Union.” The Union is a large 
building of brick or stone, having much the appearance of a 
prison. It has an ample yard, inclosed by a high brick wall. 
This is the place to which several adjacent parishes, comprising 
a “ Union,” send their paupers. All England is cut up into 
these Unions, each having its great strong house. The Eng- 
lish parish, as our readers are aware, means about the same as 
township in New England. Into the * Union,” then, our poor 
family goes when suffering drives too hard to be resisted. 
Their first experience there is a complete dis-union — the hus- 
band separated from the wife, the parents from the children, 
and the brothers from the sisters. The dress is an exceeding 
coarse uniform, the food the barest sustenance — very plain 
baked rice pudding on Sunday being a grand treat — and the 
employment chiefly idleness. The husband finds himself con- 
sorted with mostly vagabonds, the wife, if modest, will have her 
feelings constantly tortured by vulgar and filthy conversation, 
and the children, poor things, must take their chances with the 
motley, ring-straked herd. 

We pray you, gentle reader, do not be in too much haste to 
express indignation. We have seen five hundred inmates in a 
single Union at once, and if families were kept together there 
would have been five thousand ; and just consider, kind-hearted 
reader, how big a house that would take. Now you understand 
perfectly two things. One of the two things is the reason that 
these establishments are not made very comfortable, and the 
other, why it is that the family we have described would en- 
dure what they did endure rather than go there. A particular 
friend of ours caused accurate inquiry to be made as to the five 
hundred, and found that there was not a single person of them 
all, man, woman, or child, that had not come there through 
somebody’s intemperance. If you still demur to the arrange- 
ment as unworthy of rich, Christian England, we must beg you 
to imagine yourself a householder there. We will assign you 
a pleasant residence in “ Belfield Terrace,” on the summit of a 
noble hill overlooking the sea, and within two minutes’ walk of 
the Union containing the five hundred —a grim-looking edifice 
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of coarse gray stone. Now just suppose, what would be strictly 
true, that, the yearly rent of your beautiful house being forty 
pounds, the rate for supporting the poor of the parish has been 
increasing year after year, till, at the time the number in the 
Union has reached five hundred, it amounts to half as much as 
your house rent, that is, to twenty pounds a year; and remem- 
ber, that this is in addition to church rates, and paving rates, 
and lighting rates, and window tax, and income tax, and tax on 
everything you eat, and drink, and wear, and hear, and see, 
and smell, till the most wonderful man of the century is a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who can find a place to put on a 
little more, and that not in time of war, but of profound peace ; 
then consider, kind-hearted and pitiful reader — still holding 
your indignation toward the great English nation in check — 
how you would like to have your poor-rate increased so as to 
allow the five hundred to dwell in separate families, to say 
nothing of the five and forty hundred more who would speedily 
come in under the improved arrangement. 

It is hardly possible to conceive the full extent of the igno- 
rance, and superstition, and brutishness of the English peasan- 
try, without actual acquaintance with them. They are literally 
a mass of heathenism, with even less of moral and intellectual 
life than heathens sometimes exhibit. The spirit of manhood 
seems wholly crushed within them. They are evidently the 
direct lineal descendants of the serfs of the old feudal barons. 
The light of modern civilization has scarcely shed one solitary 
ray on the outer walls of their dark prison-house. They live 
on from generation to generation in the same thatched cottages, 
and dig the same fields, transmitting from father to son the 
same heritage of toil and penury ; never passing, many of them, 
beyond the narrow limits of their native county; manifesting 
as abject and craven a spirit of unquestioning subjection to 
* Master,” as they call the rich man who doles out their pitiful 
wages and appoints their daily task, as they possibly could do 
if they were actually slaves. We have seen the poor creatures 
touch their hats as they timidly uttered their mournful entreat- 
ies when a wealthy and luxurious farmer announced to them 
his intention to reduce their small pay by a shilling sterling 
a week ; and that meek entreaty was the utmost they dared, 
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knowing well how many there were who would gladly take 
their places at the diminished rate of wages. ‘ Slaves cannot 
breathe in England!” Yes, it is a glorious freedom which 
her poor peasantry enjoy, when they dare not utter a word of 
manly remonstrance to the proud master who thrives upon 
their half-paid toils, lest they should be turned away to starve ! 

It matters very little to them that there is no common-school 
system in England. How should they be the better if there 
were, much ado as they have to live? Nor does it greatly 
avail that the sound of the church-going bell can be heard in 
their cottages. Religion, like doctors and good clothes, is meant 
for the gentle-folks, they think; but how can it be expected 
that the like of them, who have so much to do, and are no 
scholars, should understand religion? Exceptions, of course, 
there are, and very beautiful instances too, of simple, humble 
piety, but they are few. We have talked with a shepherd-boy, 
twelve or fourteen years of age, by the wayside, within a stone's 
throw of a fine old country church in which a man of the gen- 
uine Newton stamp preached every Sabbath; and that boy could 
not tell who Jesus Christ was, or who made the world, and 
seemed never to have heard the name of God except in the 
oaths of profane men. A friend of ours, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, told us that he had asked a boy whom he 
met in the country, not many miles from London, if he knew 
who Jesus Christ was; to which the boy replied with grave 
simplicity, that he did not think there was any such gentle- 
man living in that neighborhood, for he had never heard the 
name! An intelligent Christian young lady, residing not far 
from Cambridge, related, in our hearing, some queer incidents 
in her own experience as a Sabbath-school teacher. When any 
poor children were brought into her class who had never been 
in a Sabbath-school or any other school before, she was accus- 
tomed to ask them if they were in the habit of saying their 
prayers. They almost always answered, * Yes,” and on being 
asked what they said, the Lord’s prayer was sometimes men- 
tioned ; but the most frequent reply was : 

“ Four posts to my bed, 
Four angels guard my head ; 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
Bless the bed that I lie on,” 
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with two or three verses more of the same description, which 
we do not now remember. 

Few of the English peasantry comparatively can read. What 
wonder, then, if they are superstitious? We remember the lit- 
tle daughter of a poor woman, in the south of England, who 
was ill of St. Vitus’ dance. The neighbors, sore perplexed at 
the strange movements of the child, came to the conclusion that 
some one must have “overlooked” or ‘“ ill-wished”’ her, in 
other words, that she was bewitched, and tried hard to per- 
suade the mother to send sixty miles to Exeter for a man who 
was very famous for his skill in such cases, a modern Matthew 
Hopkins. It was not far from the same place that a home- 
missionary called at a peasant’s cottage where a young woman 
was dangerously ill of fever, and saw a bullock’s heart stuck 
full of pins suspended over the bed. On inquiring the reason, 
he was told that she was * witched,” and that the bullock’s 
heart was to keep off the evil spirits from tormenting the child! 
It is acommon thing in the same section of the country, for 
any one who cuts himself, or is stung by a bee, or otherwise 
injured, to go to a person who professes to “ bless” in the name 
of the Trinity, and thus, as he supposes, to obtain a cure. If 
illness comes upon them they imagine that they are “ over- 
looked ;”’ or if the cattle die, they suppose that some one has 
* ill-wished” them. A man whose potato crop had failed, 
said it was owing to his having offended a woman whose 
“ridge” was next to his, and he believed that she had cursed 
his, and so injured them. 

Protessed fortune-tellers are common in all parts of England, 
and drive a prosperous trade, wandering Gypsies constituting 
the smaller part of the “weird sisterhood.” One of four 
wretched women who were sentenced to be hung in a single 
year for the murder of their own husbands, appeared to have 
been incited to the deed by one of these vagabonds, who pre- 
dicted that her husband would soon die, and she would marry 
another man, whose name was mentioned. 

A man who wishes to get rid of his wife adopts occasionally 
a very different method. You will see him on a market-day, in 
some large town where sheep and oxen are sold, leading her 
along with a rope about her neck, she being a most cheerfully 
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consenting party to the transaction. A crowd speedily gathers 
around, well understanding the meaning of the rope, when the 
fellow announces his wife for sale at auction, and asks for a bid, 
which is pretty readily given, and after a competition, more or 
less brisk, she is ** knocked down,” at a price ranging from half 
a crown to five pounds, and walks away, apparently well-pleased, 
with her new master, believing, with good reason, probably, 
that she can hardly fare worse than she has done, and may do 
better. Such a monstrous spectacle is by no means of frequent 
occurrence, yet we believe that a year seldom passes without its 
being witnessed, at least once, in some part of England. The 
last sale of this peculiar description that we remember to have 
read of, (in a London paper,) came off in the manufacturing 
town of Nottingham. The amount realized — whether owing 
to the quality of the article, or the dulness of the market, the re- 
porter did not state— was one shilling, which included a new 
rope that cost sixpence. ‘These people are very poorly dressed 
and semi-barbarous. Yet we would not do them the grievous 
wrong to insinuate that their morals are as bad as those of cer- 
tain better dressed people, of both sexes, who have advocated, 
for substance, before public assemblies, similar manners in our 
own country. Still, as the custom we have described does actu- 
ally exist in England, we suppose we must put it down as one 
of their domestic institutions. 

Everybody has read the sad accounts of rick-burning in Eng- 
land, of which there is always more or less every year. It is a 
dark and mournful chapter in the history of England’s poor, 
suffering peasantry. It abounds when work is scarce, and 
wages are low, and the prices of provisions are high, and the 
cold and dreariness of winter sharpen the appetite, and depress 
the spirits, and poor and ignorant men are maddened to crime 
by the gnawings of hunger, and the sufferings of their wives and 
children, and the remembrance of their ill-paid summer toils, 
and the sight of the overflowing abundance all around them. 
It is then that they set fire, in the dark night, to the stores of 
wheat which their own hands have reaped and gathered in, but 
of which they may not partake. And yet our belief is, that 
even under such circumstances, the crime of rick-burning would 
almost never be heard of if there were no beer shops in Eng- 
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land. The patience of the peasantry, under all their hardships 
and privations, is all but incredible. Suffering breaks their 
spirits, but the madness that impels to crime is the inspiration 
of strong beer. These beer-shops — England’s appalling curse 
— are scattered thick throughout all the land, licensed by act 
of parliament, and bringing in a large revenue to government, 
and rapid gains to their owners, who are frequently rich and 
proud men, right honorable members of parliament and noble- 
men. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that the English peasantry con- 
stitute only a section of the plainer and poorer class of country 
people. All the most charming pictures that we have been 
accustomed to admire of tidy cottages, with little garden and 
wicket-gate, and honeysuckles, and roses, and hives industri- 
ous bees, are simply true. They are exquisite models of neat- 
ness without and within. Where a small bit of carpet cannot 
be obtained, the floor is sanded, and the scanty store of crockery 
is displayed to the best advantage, and the walls are decorated 
with rude pictures in tiny frames, with the very important addi- 
tion, within the last few years, of an American clock. This, 
however, is not the description of a peasant’s cottage. His 
dwelling is very bare, in most instances, of everything but the 
humblest conveniences. The comforts and ornaments we have 
described, belong to a class of people a grade above the peasan- 
try — small gardeners, cow-keepers, dairy-women, poulterers, 
carpenters, bricklayers, brewers’ men. Yet even in cottages 
such as these the pinchings of hunger are not unfrequently felt, 
owing to lack of employment. One of the most painful sights 
that you will see in England, is the strong, healthy, ‘nihestahenis 
mechanic or laborer lying idle week after week, only because 
he can find nothing to do. You must live long in England 
and become familiarly acquainted with the circumstances of the 
people, before you can have any ¢ adequate conception of the ter- 
rible struggle for a subsistence which is constantly maintained 
by all classes but the rich. 

You will then understand, what was very imperfectly under- 
stood here at the time, how it was that the opening of Eng- 
land’s seaports, a few years ago, to the free and unrestricted 
importation of foreign grain, diffused such a universal and un- 
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bounded joy throughout the industrial ranks. It gave them a 
larger loaf of bread for their hard-earned money. The history 
of modern times furnishes few incidents of deeper interest than 
the prolonged and truly gigantic conflict which terminated in 
the total repeal of the English corn-law. That law, so framed 
as to prevent the price of whe at from ever sinking below a cer- 
tain point — however abundant might be the harvest — had 
been long upheld by the combined influence of the farmers, 
clergy, oni landholders of the British empire — these all having 
a personal interest in the matter, the farmers looking to the price 
which the corn-merchant should pay them for wheat, the clergy 
to their tithes, and the landlords to their rents —a tolerable guar- 
antee, one would have thought, for its perpetuity. 

But there was, in the great town of Manchester, a manufac- 
turer of ladies’ muslin dresses— being the designer, with his own 
hand, of the most beautiful patterns — who had grown rich by 
his toil and industry. He was a plain man, without the advan- 
tages of a University education, but of a clear, strong intellect, 
large common-sense, far-reaching sagacity, and indomitable per- 
severance. He first became known by the publication of a 
pamphlet, some twenty-five years ago, entitled “ England, Ire- 
land, and America,” written with great ability, and setting in a 
strong light the immense advantages secured to the mass of the 
people by republican institutions. His name was Richard Cob- 
den. This was the man who led on the struggle for free trade 
in corn against such fearful odds as we have indicated. The 
hearts of the millions were with him, and he was backed by a 
powerful body of rich merchants and manufacturers, with only 
here and there a noble lord, as Brougham, Radnor, and Fitz- 
william. But plain Richard Cobden was the soul of the move- 
ment. Preéminently searching and accurate in his knowledge, 
a consummate parliamentary debater, he fearlessly contested 
every inch of the ground with England’s proudest orators — 
the Peels, and Stanleys, and Benticks — and became acknowl- 
edged master of the field, that is to say, of the field of argument 
in the House of Commons. 

But the battle was not yet over. Something more than logic 
was required. Sooner than even Richard Cobden expected 
that something came. While Ireland was suffering from that 
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fearful potato blight, there was a succession of bad harvests in 
England, and the spirit of revolution was abroad on the conti- 
nent, and England’s toiling millions, hardly bestead and hun- 
ery, snuffed it in the breeze, and were growing sullen and 
desperate, and a foreboding murmur was heard throughout all 
the land, and sagacious statesmen marked the signs of the gath- 
ering storm, and the “iron Duke” bowed as to a stern destiny, 
and Sir Robert Peel, pet statesman of the aristocracy, installed 
chieftain of the all-powerful protectionist party, and first min- 
ister of the crown, stood up in his place in the House of Com- 
mons and nobly confessed himself the convert of plain Richard 
Cobden ; abolished the corn-laws forever, and thus, as wise and 
far-seeing men believed and said, averted the most frightful of 
all revolutions, a revolution by the masses, maddened and made 
reckless by the gnawings of hunger. 

But after all, this great measure leaves the condition of the 
laboring masses of England’s teeming population, though doubt- 
less relieved, still exceedingly forlorn. Recent advices tell us 
of a million and a half of operatives out of employ, and their 
families starving, in consequence of our great rebellion and war. 
It is appalling to think of such distress, but, unhappily, it is no 
new thing in England. Such things were known in England 
before this rebellion broke out, and they will be known after it 
is crushed. Can her statesmen tell us of any day of any year 
in the last half century on which there was not suffering from 
hunger in some section of England? Do they not always trem- 
ble in the prospect of a deficient harvest, or a commercial crisis ? 
Her miserable, despairing poor are everywhere, in town and 
country. The sufferings of the famishing peasantry make up 
only one of many dark pictures. Neither is that which we have 
imperfectly sketched the darkest of the group. The Dorsetshire 
peasantry are a happy people in comparison with the many 
thousands of poor needle-women who languish in London gar- 
rets, far away from green fields and fresh air. The frightful 
evil is steadily increasing, like the rising of a flood, for the 
population, already so excessive, is multiplying at the rate ofa 
thousand a day. What the end is to be, or what may befall on 
any morrow of England’s history, is a problem which only the 


providence of God can solve. 
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That England has her own peculiar and transcendant glory, 
we, of all people in the world, shall have no disposition to deny. 
And have not we, of all people, the smallest reason to regard 
that glory with envy, whatever measure of admiration it may 
excite within us? Each nation hath a special destiny appointed 
of heaven, unlike all that has gone before, and nobler as the 
ages multiply. To understand that special destiny, and pa- 
tiently to work it out, is not this, to each nation, its true and 
only glory? What though a residence of some years in Europe, 
amid the many fruits of a riper age and a higher civilization, 
somewhat modify the aspect which his own country presents 
when an American returns to its shores? What though the 
imposing monuments of feudal times, the splendid remains of 
medieval art, and the exuberant fertility enforced by the high 
and almost universal cultivation required to support the teem- 
ing millions of the old world, combine to make up a picture 
which a young republic like ours cannot hope to rival for many 
a decade of years to come? What though a stroll through the 
Regent Street of London, or the Boulevards of Paris, impair 
the glory of our western cities, and a glance at Westminster 
Abbey and Windsor Castle, and Notre Dame, the Madeleine, 
and the Tuileries, convince us that the architectural era has 
not yet arrived in the history of our own country? Be it so. 
Have we not, even already, a glory far surpassing all this —a 
country the inheritance alike of rich and poor, a government 
free, yet which can crush, by the bounding patriotism and dis- 
ciplined courage of its citizen soldiery, the most gigantic domes- 
tic rebellion which the world ever saw — in spite, too, of all 
that Britain and Europe dared in the way of sympathy and aid 
to that rebellion — Christianity unfettered, and education free 
to all? What is far more, we can honestly and cordially wel- 
come the down-trodden, despairing millions of European States 
to a full participation in all the blessings of our rich inheritance. 
Was such a position ever assigned to another nation since the 
beginning of the world? Let us be faithful to our high and 
heaven-appointed trust, and the meridian splendors of the proud- 
est monarchies of the old world shall grow dim before the rising 
glories of the great western republic. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


Whar is national character? On what does it depend? 
and when may it be said to exist? How far can we Amer- 
icans, considered as a people, be said to have among us the 
true germ of a national character? and if such be really pres- 
ent what is its stage of development, and what are the condi- 
tious under which it is unfolding itself? Finally, how are we 
of the present day speciaily concerned in relation to this matter ? 

Among the many questions which this hour of destiny has 
suggested in the minds of the thinking men and women of 
our country, such as these have not failed to arise, and though 
they are all of them too profound for a thorough investigation 
within the compass of a few pages, they may yet yield some- 
thing to an examination far more superficial than their import- 


ance deserves. We may at least be impressed with the feeling 
that whether our nation has or shall have a character worthy 


of its promise and its antecedents, is not a question in reference 
to which we can be indifferent or passive, but one which leaves 
on each one of us a great responsibility ; great at least in rela- 
tion to ourselves, if not to that vast community of which we 
are members ; a responsibility proportioned to the significance 
of the hour, and the ability which each one has to aid in 
shaping its issues aright. 

In the building of a great cathedral, there is first the archi- 
tect who plans, then perhaps the master workman who directs 
the execution, then the subordinate laborers each in his station, 
no one of them a tool, no one without his share of importance, 
as he throws into the mighty work, his will, his genius, and his 
strength, obedient all the while to the guidance of his chief, — 
or else, idle and inefficient, mars the general design, by some 
slovenly execution or base neglect. And it is ever nearest the 
foundation that this honest and conscientious effort, or this faith- 
less indolence, tells with most effect on the excellence and future 
stability of the whole edifice. 

36 * 
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Character is the distinctive mark of an individual, the sign 
by which he may be infallibly known as distinguished from 
others of the same kind. It is a word properly applied to 
persons at first, because it is to persons that individuality really 
belongs, and from them that it emanates. It is not a superficial 
mark, indicative of relation merely, but proceeds rather from 
the inmost centre of the being, and implies all that is in it, even 
potentially, though exhibiting perfectly only that which it is 
actually. To be understood it must be understood in its springs. 

When we speak of national character, therefore, we cannot 
allude to the nation in any merely abstract sense, but must still 
have a reference to the individuals of which it is composed, and 
in inquiring after some central force to which we may attribute 
that shaping of the national life, as one, composed of and spring- 
ing out of many, we shall vainly seek it in anything external, 
anything that is merely a product, or that belongs only to a 
temporary development in the form of that character. The 
form of government for example, however powerfully it may 
re-act upon the national temper, is a consequence of something 
that was in it previously, and is continually varied in accord- 
ance with the changes which take place in the people at large. 
The leading minds who appear to guide the course of affairs 
and who represent the nation in its relations with the rest of 
the world, have but a brief influence, and are ever passing out 
of the current, to be superseded by others, unless there is in 
them something which indeed meets and takes hold upon the 
real tendencies and permanent disposition of the people. What 
then, let us ask ourselves, is the ground of this mutual and 
interdependent existence, by which the multitude comes to 
be in certain relations regarded as a unit, and reasoned about 
with safety as an individual ? The law is in fact no more 
mysterious, though far more vital, than that by which the per- 
fect crystal gives to the tendencies of each individual particle 
of those that compose it, their only complete expression. 

We are brought back to the unity of the human race as the 
true basis from which to start; the race itself being in fact 
merely a great family, a multiplication of the one, repeating 

always the same general characteristics, and with interests 
really so identical, that the history of every member of it, 
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whose end of being is fulfilled, will be in its essential features 
the same with that of every other. The great diversities and 
contradictions that exist, arise from something abnormal, some- 
thing that has disturbed the common growth,—and produces 
distortions and deviations from the true law of healthy and 
happy development. The family has been sundered, its closer 
ties broken, and the interests and aims, originally and really 
one, appear so diverse and opposite, that we have to think 
awhile to realize what is implied, when we say, and know, 
that what is good for one man considered as a man is good 
for all. 

The life of humanity should have been like that of a beauti- 
ful tree whose branches and twigs, though each perfect in 
itself, and each accomplishing the life of an individual, with 
its roots that go downward, and its leaves and germinating 
shoots that go upward, are nevertheless united in the common 
stock, and draw their common nourishment from the same soil, 
each, too, contributing its part to the general prosperity, and by 
the healthful and vigorous working of its own proper functions, 
insuring so far the well-being of the whole. But though this 
glorious unity is broken, yet it is as impossible in the one case 
as in the other that the individual should subsist alone, and in 
every broken twig that is set off from this maimed and wound- 
ed tree, however false and unsightly its growth may be, there is 
yet, and must be, a common life of the many in the one, and of 
the one in the many, whose cessation would be a cessation of 
existence itself. It is obvious, too, that in the case of every 
such fragment there must be from the time of its transplanting, 
superadded to that general unity which belonged to it at first, 
the effect of a common experience, consisting of the various 
circumstances operating upon it from without, and the reaction 
taking place from within, which according as the group thus 
set apart is vital, and of strong and healthy tendencies, will 
make it more and more individual, as related to other groups ; 
more and more unmistakably marked with a common character, 
through whose impress almost any member of it may be dis- 


tinguished from the members of any similar community. 


Thus we often find away back near the beginning of a nation’s 
history, a basis of family relationship, and, implied in this, a cer- 
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tain family likeness, shown in general habits and tendencies; a 
strong foundation for national character this, but one which does 
not always suffice. For we find that there sometimes comes in 
upon the first family or tribe, a second, endowed with stronger 
vitality, by which the former is certain, sooner or later, to be 
either absorbed, suppressed, or finally destroyed. Sometimes 
there are several such invasions, one after another, in which 
case the stronger element, be it sooner or later in making its 
appearance, inevitably prevails. Meantime, that element des- 
tined to predominate over the rest, receives in its turn the re- 
action of those subordinated to it, and is thus continually modi- 
fied more and more. Thus as the nation begins, the family 
ends. The family seems to be the original basis for the state ; 
but the state once formed, there will be no new development 
of purely family characteristics in any great and general mass. 
Indeed the formation of those great Svisione of the human race 
which we call families, appears to belong to the nomadic period, 
when the family and the state are actually one. Henceforth 
we shall behold only the old traits, more or less modified, and 
showing themselves ever and anon under new circumstances 
and in new combinations. Meantime, the mutual action and 
reaction of the genius of different races upon each other will be 
varied according to the mode and frequency of the introduction 
of the new elements, whether by invasion or immigration ; 
whether by vast additions, and at long intervals of time, or by 
a steady stream of gradual increase ; "whether in their original 
state, or as modified by union with some other national life, 
Next in importance to the influence of these component parts 
of a nation upon each other, will be that of the form of govern- 
ment which it adopts, or which is thrust upon it from without. 
This is conditioned in the first place, as has been said, by the 
character of the people as already formed, and may be altered or 
overthrown, as the latter make farther advances in a free na- 
tional life, or, by a retrograde movement, sink backward in the 
direction of barbarism. But, whatever it be, in every stage of 
strength or weakness, it still reacts mightily upon the people. 
It is indeed itself the true form of national life, receiving and 
appropriating for it all influences from without ; developing or 
repressing those from within; having control, next to absolute, 
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over the aspect of the present, and pushing forward a vast 
power into the future. Were any government in fact what it 
is ideally, the pure result of the true wants of the people, the 
people also being in a condition where their desires and their 
wants should harmonize, its power could never be shaken. Its 
exercise would then be characterized by no such extremes of 
despotism and license as we see now. There would be no such 
violent contests between the wills of rulers and people ; between 
law and anarchy ; between liberty on the one hand, and on the 
other the lawless tyranny of the many or the one. There 
would be change no doubt, but gradual and gentle; no more 
hostile to joyous progress than the unfolding of new leaves on 
the growing tree at the return of spring. But as it is, these 
changes are often violent, destructive in the process, and even 
when they result in a new advance, or imply it as already 
made, the immediate fruits are many of them horrible in evil. 
The absolute certainty of permanence is wanting to all govern- 
ments whatever ; because the elements on which that perma- 
nence depends are not in perfectly harmonious relations, and the 
conflict may often be deeper than is known, and the destructive 
forces stronger. Hence great revolutions come more or less 
unexpectedly, though their causes have long been pointed out 
and watched. Seldom can the time when they will break forth 
be exactly prophesied. Still less the course they will take, the 
results they will leave behind them. These great movements 
in the heart of nations have often been compared to the convul- 
sions of the physical world, and with justice; since they are 
the result of forces out of sight, and their effects cannot be cal- 
culated by human wisdom. But, as a general thing, they have 
ultimately been favorable to the cause of human advancement ; 
and in every case where a nation was not effete already, a mass 
of decay that needed to be swept out of the way, to make room 
for fresher elements, it has not only survived such change, but 
taken from it a new start — the date of a new term of glad and 
exulting progress. These, then, — these times of danger and 
seeming ruin, must also take their place among the more import- 
ant causes which help to mould a people’s life. 

The great men of a nation are also a product of its own; but 
they give back more than they receive. In them the wisdom 
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of generations has at last come to maturity; and receiving 
something from the heaven above, something from the atmos- 
phere around them, contributing something also from their own 
individuality, they become a treasure for the present and the 
coming times, — their names an index of the age. They are 
to the nation in which they appear, the steersmen of her crises, 
the safe and steadfast guides of her mighty and long accumu- 
lated impulses, the originators of new throes of national life, 
whose effects shall be lasting as time. They are her oracles, 
through which she hears the voice of truth addressing her hu- 
man ear in accents like her own. They are the mirrors in 
which she beholds and admires all that time has yet revealed of 
her own possible excellence and greatness. From them she de- 
rives courage, self-respect, self-knowledge, counsel, fortitude, 
faith. Alas! this is but their ideal mission. The evil will turns 
all to evil. Alas! that such minds are too often the reservoirs 
of bad and poisonous influences, concentrating within themselves 
the errors, the vicious tendencies, of whole communities, and 
whole periods of time ; and sending them back upon the nation, 
and the world, spiritualized and intensified by their contact with 
these natures of genius and fire. Such as these have left in 
every nation marks of their presence never to be obliterated. 
The climate and physical conformation of a country will be 
found to have great influence, not only as affecting the bodily 
constitution of its inhabitants, but as regulating the mode and 
amount of their intercourse with other nations, and their pur- 
suits generally, whether of war or peace. These effects, though 
proceeding from causes strictly external, will be found of great 
importance. The difference, for example, between northern 
and southern nations, has always been marked and striking. 
The coast-line of the Mediterranean is mingled not only in 
imagination, but in fact, with the history of the great nations 
which have there unfolded their destinies, and so inseparably, 
that it is impossible to conceive of a like history, and like de- 
velopments of national character, in any other region in the 
world. The same may be said in relation to other nations. 
What has not England owed to her island position? How has 
France been shut in by her mountain barriers? And how 
hard to believe that Iceland, Sweden, and Norway, could ever 
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so effectually and steadily resist the effects of their stormy and 
frozen clime, as permanently to claim the foremost place among 
the States of Europe. 

The influence upon a nation of its pursuits, whether indus- 
trial or otherwise, can hardly be exaggerated. The character 
of Rome was formed in great measure by her wars. Greece, 
far less warlike, from her situation, far less pressed upon from 
without, had leisure for art and philosophy, her natural bent, 
but which might have been in great measure crushed out and 
suppressed, had she been subjected to the same process of con- 
tinual struggle within and without, which almost foreed Rome 
into that throne of imperial greatness for which she was des- 
tined. Modern Italy was not long ago sunk into supineness 
through having nothing to do. She has found a new employ- 
ment, and an opportunity of exercising it, which, if it is long 
enough afforded her, may yet once more lead her to a place of 
honor among the nations. But we must feel that there is little 
hope for her, unless by the introduction of the arts of industry 
and peace, to a far greater extent than ever before, she may 
attain to the conditions on which, at this age of the world, true 
and permanent national prosperity must depend. For zesthetic 
art, in which alone Italy has excelled since the day of Rome, 
can belong only to a certain period in a nation’s life. It is the 
fruit of a temporary outburst of genius, destined for the lasting 
benefit of the world, but fatal to the people which has no foun- 
dation of firm and serious character to fall back upon — no em- 
ployment able to absorb all the energies of her sons, when this 
passing inspiration shall fail. As for war, the days are gone by 
in which it can be the business of a nation. Wars of mere 
conquest, probably, are nearly at an end. Defence and expe- 
diency are the only motives which now-a-days draw a wise 
people into its terrible vortex. And perhaps most modern wars 
might be reduced to the former principle alone, at least in the 
ostensible reasons assigned by those who enter into, or originate 
them. 

The only remaining influence of which we will speak, is that 
of religion, more important and powerful than any, even in its 
false and perverted forms; but considered as the work of God 
in the hearts of men, scarcely to be named among the rest, since 
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it proceeds directly from a higher source, and is destined to over- 
whelm and subdue all that opposes it, till even melting down at 
last the barriers between nation and nation, family and family, 
it shall restore in its perfect and ideal form the original brother- 
hood of mankind, the great world family, under its divine head, 
the happy state whose law is within it, and whose national life 
is subject to no catastrophe, no revolutionary change, whose 
government is the effect and the operation of love, the free 
obedience of the willing soul to God. ‘Thus the prevalence of 
right religion in a state affords not only the most reliable prog- 
nostic of its permanent welfare, and of the more or less peace- 
ful advance of its institutions from one degree of perfection to 
another, but places it thus far in harmony with the ends com- 
mon to the race, and renders it not impossible that it may one 
day enter into the society of some vast commonwealth of na- 
tions, foreshadowed (we might perhaps imagine) in this great, 
and, as we believe, successful union of so many separate states 
which our own country exhibits, where the distinct interests of 
each will be found to clash less and less, the better they are un- 
derstood, with those of any other, and where the vast body 
of those which are undoubtedly the same for all, forms the 
basis of a common and central government representing the 
whole. 

Such are some of the ways in which nations are moulded, — 
not all indeed, —for there is nothing in the air, earth, or sea, 
or under the earth, in the realm of spirit or of matter, with 
which the national life in any manner comes into contact, that 
does not have its share in the wonderful work ; while, over all, 
is the hand of the Divine destiny, appointing to each its measure 
and its time, and leading out its own beneficent ends, not for 
one people only, but for the race, drawing around every state 
its proper lines of demarcation, and saying to each, “ thus far 
shalt thou come and no farther, — here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed.” Meantime, in glancing over the pages of history, 
we find of those subordinate forces, now one, now another, play- 
ing the most prominent part; we find that they operate une- 
qually at different times and in relation to different peoples, and 
we explain that which we find these states to be at various pe- 
riods of their career, very much as we understand the amount 
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of these influences, and the manner in which they have been 
brought to bear upon them. 

The question was asked at the beginning of this essay, when 
may a national character be said to exist? To this, the answer 
may perhaps be, as soon as it has a fixed basis of development. 
But when this is established in any particular instance, may 
be less easy to decide, at least till long after the fact. England 
appears to have long wanted her Saxons. France and Spain a 
central government. Young Italy has scarcely attained one 
yet, and no one knows what is in her, or can, with any certain- 
ty, even guess. But her great men, so liberally bestowed upon 
her at this epoch, may yet help her through with the mighty 
work, and a new life start once more from her gracious soil, 
better and nobler than any before. 

Thus we are led directly to the question, whether we as a 
nation possess as yet the foundation of a national character ? 
Who can doubt it? Even while the great struggle is still 
fiercely raging that shall prove to the eyes of the world whether 
or no we have a government that can stand the only adequate 
test that could have been applied to it, or have been living for 
nearly a century on a mere theory destined to fall to pieces like 
a house of cards, before the first gale; whether we are a mere 
conglomeration of ill-assorted and incongruous elements, bound 
together by no principle of living union and common growth, 
or whether there is somewhere in this mass a germ of vital 
development which will sooner or later take up and transform 
all this rude material which surrounds it, till even that which 
seemed most obstinate and unmanageable has yielded to the 
gentle and plastic influence, and has given up, however reluc- 
tantly, its needed contribution of beauty and strength to the 
perfect organism of the whole ; even now, while those without 
may be waiting for results to judge from, while all must rever- 
ently bow to the high decrees of Him who directs the destiny 
of nations, do we not yet feel, in every event as it transpires, a 
further proof of that which to us scarcely needed proof before, 
a confirmation of our faith that God has here planted something 
real, something that shall endure, by which he will bless, not 
us only, but all people and times, even to the end of the 
world ? 
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But when we come to ask how far this national character, 
which we feel to be ours, has advanced in its development, and 
what elements have as yet entered into its progress, we feel at 
once that it is something new in the world’s history which en- 
gages our attention; and, while in the effort to understand it, 
we find a great deal to guide us in the past, yet we must take 
it from many different sources and periods of time; and, after 
all, we must come back to study the present, the nation itself 
as it actually is, finding there what is scarcely to be found else- 
where, even in analogy. For while we stand as it were at the 
very threshold of our career, (if such is indeed to be ours,) 
we yet find ourselves to have made greater advances in regard 
to numbers, wealth, general intelligence, and those things 
which usually make a people respectable and prosperous in the 
eyes of others, than any other nation has ever attained before 
us at so early a period of its existence. In many respects we 
seem to have begun where others left off; and especially do we 
feel, that in our form of government, we have that which sets 
us as it were on the shoulders of the world, giving us an im- 
mense advantage over those who preceded us, whose labors and 
sad experience seem to be yielding to us, at last, their ripened 
fruit. We do not emerge, as most other modern nations have 
done, from the wild ferment of barbarism. The tribe element, 
as we receive it, has been already modified by passing through 
the process of nationalization; and in this respect we bear, 
perhaps, more resemblance to some of the great nations of 
antiquity than to any now existing. And as to the increments 
which have been made to our numbers from without, they have 
been gradual and steady. The old world has been to us like 
a vast reservoir, from which a constant and increasing stream 
has flowed in upon‘us ever since the first bold colonists planted 
foot on these shores, and so set open the gates of this mighty 
West. No great inundations have flooded the soil, and obliter- 
ated the landmarks of the past ; no long intervals have elapsed 
from one accession of population to another; but still as the 
mighty wilderness swallows up those who go before, their places 
are filled by those behind, and so will be till the crowded and 
oppressed masses of Europe and Asia begin to feel the relief, 
and till we have nothing to offer here that cannot be, at least in 
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some measure, gained by remaining there. Thus our institu- 
tions neither have nor ever had anything to fear from any sud- 
den and violent invasion of this kind. The chief danger to be 
apprehended here is, that the foreign ingredient, by coming in 
too rapidly, or failing to be modified by fitting influences in due 
time, may some day accumulate in great hostile masses in the 
midst of us, and so prove a more formidable foe than any we 
could dread from without. 

But here we have many safeguards. One of these is found 
in the great variety of nationalities represented in this vast 
influx, of which one will more or less overcome or control the 
dangerous tendencies of the other ; while that race whose char- 
acteristics seem destined to give the prevailing tone to all the 
rest, is the one whose natural proclivities tend more than those 
of any other we know, to permanence and stability, united with 
steady progress in the unfolding of a national idea. The Saxon 
stamp is already so deeply fixed, that to obliterate it will be 
almost impossible. And in fact, so happily is the government 
constituted, as to leave but little opportunity, or occasion, for 
those violent conflicts of race, which have rendered race-distinc- 
tions in the old world only more obstinate and permanent; and 
the weaker and more unstable mind feels the benefit of the wis- 
dom and firmness of that which is by the gift of nature its supe- 
rior, without being excited to hatred by the overbearing tyranny 
of the stronger. So it may well be hoped that these distinctions 
will very easily melt into each other and be lost, while out of 
what is best in them all the new nationality will develope itself, 
richer and stronger than any in the varied gifts of humanity. 

Another danger, closely connected with the one already 
alluded to, and one which to many, especially of those whose 
natural tempers or acquired habits do not allow them to enter, 
with full appreciation, into the spirit of our institutions, appears 
extremely formidable, is the circumstance, that the will and 
character of the people operates so directly upon the actual 
administration of the government. Those who are apprehen- 
sive of lasting evil from this source, must proceed on the sup- 
position that the greater wisdom and virtue will always remain 
with the few, and that those few will always turn out to be the 
rulers. They, however, who believe that the Spirit of God is 
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at work among the masses, and who see that what is called the 
public sentiment of nations is constantly becoming more enlight- 
ened and pure, will hardly have needed the proofs we are daily 
witnessing, that a government may be the genuine offspring of 
the people, in all its actions betraying that the links of connec- 
tion are not broken ; and may yet act nobly, wisely, virtuously, 
and in entire independence of the whims and changing caprices 
which show themselves for the moment, here and there, on the 
surface of the national temper, relying with perfect confidence 
on that which it knows to be real and permanent at the bottom 
of all these manifestations. This is the lesson which those who 
rule us have to learn thoroughly ; and those who are faithful to 
their trust will learn it. Meantime, never was there a country 
where true patriotism had so glorious a work before it. He 
whose loving and Christian spirit would at any rate lead him to 
earnest efforts for the intellectual and moral elevation of those 
around him, will now have a double motive added to those 
which already actuated him. For in every individual lifted 
from a life of vice to one of industry and virtue, he sees the 
removal of a new danger to his country, the addition of a new 
guaranty to her safety. Even the indifferent might, as one 
would think, be quickened by thoughts like these, at least to 
more assiduous care of example, to greater interest in the faith- 
ful performance of common duties. And indeed it is touching 
and joyful to see how well these things are realized by many of 
those true lovers of their country who in such vast and unex- 
pected numbers have issued forth at the ery of her danger. The 
revelations which have been made of the true causes of our peril 
at this crisis, should have taught us all thoroughly how greatly 
our future prosperity must depend on the wider and more rapid 
‘spread of those influences which are calculated to promote in- 
dustry, intelligence, and virtue. 

The great medium, the true alchemy to produce the new 
and beauteous union which we seek, together with that free 
circulation of light and knowledge which must proceed and 
accompany it, is found in the spirit of pure religion. No phe- 
nomenon is of so much import in the history of modern nations 
as that contained in the diffusion of the spirit of Christianity 
throughout the masses of the community, bringing forth as it 
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does in every individual, however humble, a sense of responsi- 
bility in relation to others, which leads to efforts and plans 
wider than the sphere of immediate and personal advantage, 
and entirely above that of mere ambition, but all tending under 
the guidance of a Divine teaching more or less directly to the 
highest and best ends. ‘Thus even those most meanly endowed 
by nature, find in that fact no hindrance to their real useful- 
ness, provided they do obediently and lovingly just that which 
is placed within their power, nay, even those whom infirmity 
seems to render passive, find in the moral world a place of 
activity from which they can react for good on those around 
them. Every impulse of good thus communicated extends itself 
by an ever widening circle, to and beyond the limits of the 
body politic, and is tending to the welfare not of the state only 
but of the world. Happy is it for our nation that with the rest 
of that large inheritance delivered to her at the beginning of 
her career, she has received, and thus far has kept so well the 
legacy of the pure and undefiled religion of Jesus Christ. 
Happy ! that in connection with the history of some of her early 
colonies, it had so much to do; and happy that the faith which 
animated the fathers has not yet forsaken the sons, but that 
notwithstanding wickedness and infidelity have scattered their 
seeds far and wide, like tares, there is yet a living church of 
God in the land ; that if evil is everywhere, the good is close 
beside it, —if less rank and showy in its growth, yet all the more 
compact in its fibre, the more likely to survive when the other 
shall fall away into its own natural decay. 

And now, meantime, what nation ever before found such a 
seat of habitation prepared for it, in extent of territory, in 
advantages of access to all parts of the world, in the number 
and convenience of the natural paths of intercourse from one 
portion of it to another, in range of climate, in variety and ex- 
cellence of soil, in the vast extent of its mineral productions, — 
all resources as yet undeveloped, many of them in fact only 
just beginning to be realized, but pointing us forward, the 
better we understand them, and especially the more clearly we 
see how the good providence of God set this broad belt of 
land between the great lake chain and the gulf,—the Eastern 
and the Western ocean to be the habitation of one nation, and 
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of a nation constituted like ours, pointing us forward to a vast 
career in the future, for which if we prepare ourselves aright 
here at the start, it will be well. 

And when we look to see what has been granted to us in 
the way of that guidance which a great and far-reaching mind, 
standing at the opening of a nation’s history and detecting 
as if by some prophetic insight the path that leads it toward 
prosperity and success, is sometimes enabled to afford, we find 
ourselves in this respect too, happier than any other has been 
for thousands of years. For whom shall we find among the 
great ones of antiquity, to compare with our Washington, the 
simple-minded and pure-hearted hero, whose charmed, and 
heaven-protected life, was spared through every danger till he 
had led our arms to victory, our nation to independence, our 
government through the perils of its first experiment to the 
footing of an established and permanent reality, and then as the 
last thing possible for him to do, had sent forth into the future 
that prophetic voice of warning, as his clear gaze beheld the 
chief dangers that still threatened us, and the only safe basis on 
which we could build our hopes of lasting greatness and success. 
This is a great and wonderful gift of God, when a man is born 
for his nation, and by his life and actions sets the seal to that 
which she is to be; when a single individual is inspired with so 
great a thought and with so mighty an impulse, that a people 
can do nothing better through their whole course of existence 
than to live it out and to be that which he foresaw as possible. 

And it was evidently the idea of Washington and of those 
wise and patriotic fathers who, standing at his side or coming 
before him, had so much to do in fixing the tendencies of our 
national character, that we should be a nation of peace and 
hence of industry, minding our own concerns and neither inter- 
fering with others, nor tempting them to interfere with us. 
And so it has been on the whole, and so it is likely to be. The 
inclination of the people is peaceful, and none was ever more 
industrious. We have so much to do at home, as yet, that we 
cannot trouble ourselves too much with what goes on abroad. 
The tendency is toward the highest activity both of body and 
mind, an activity which finds opportunity for full play in the 
objects immediately before it, and which, if it is not turned into 
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wrong channels, will one day greatly enrich the world in the 
development of the vast material subjected to its energy. 

Thus it is with us then. Our tree is planted, in a good place, 
beside perennial waters. It has taken firm root, and its growth 
seems strong and vigorous ; at least we need not be discouraged, 
if we may judge from the way in which it meets this great 
storm now rushing over it, which, though it has broken down: 
some of the branches, has only set the stock deeper in the earth, 
while good hope is left that even those bruised and wounded 
limbs, may be so bound on once more, that the young and fresh 
sap will yet circulate through them freely as of old. But we 
have been taught by it that there was somewhere a weakness in 
the fibre, that something of corruption and disease had found its 
way within the bark which appeared so fair. Some who were 
wise had known it long ago. Many less wise had deeply sus- 
pected it. But now all can see it only too plainly, and all 
know that the great problem now is, how the decayed and 
dying parts shall be so removed, and the corrupting juices so 
purged out or suppressed, that the tree shall suffer no lasting 
injury ; how the healthful action of the functions shall be so 
stimulated and quickened, that henceforth what is taken up 
into the circulation shall not be changed into poison, but into 
pure and growth-promoting sap, that the promise of the past 
may not be broken to the future, and men may yet rejoice at 
the sight of it as it stands with its broad and shelter-giving 
boughs, scattering far and wide its generous fruit. Part of this 
problem is being solved in the rapid course of events; events 
which while they so far turn upon the action of those individ- 
uals who fill the responsible places at the head of our affairs as 
to leave upon each one of them an immense responsibility, are 
yet in their general course so far out of their power to direct, 
that they are as yet like mariners on some untried sea, driven by 
wind and tempest they know not whither, while they can do little 
more than to watch and avoid the dangers of shoals and rocks 
and breakers as they come into sight, not certain at any time 
but some hidden danger may hurl them to instantaneous de- 
struction. At such a time a nation and its rulers are educated 
not only to wisdom and integrity, but also to faith, to conscious 
dependence on a Divine power, which leads them through their 
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perils, a wisdom more than man’s, which sees the end from the 
beginning, and beholds alike the invisible track of safety over 
these pathless waters, and the quiet harbor where it ends. Let 
all men pray, that when, the crew and the steersmen having 
been faithful to their part, that hour of rejoicing and rest at last 
arrives, the black and thunder-bearing cloud that has threatened 
us ever since the entrance of our career shall have been broken 
and scattered forever. 

In estimating the actual progress which we have made as a 
nation, and in measuring the proportion of results which have 
been arrived at with those which might justly have been ex- 
pected of us, it is not altogether fair to compare ourselves with 
others by periods of time. For, in some respects, we were 
placed at the very outset at a point which was only attained by 
others after centuries of preparation ; nay, in some respects, as 
has been already hinted, we were in front of their utmost devel- 
opment. But we may be deceived by this way of reasoning. 
The difference lies in the nature of the elements, rather than in 
the degree of their assimilation. The truly national life is only 
commenced, and the great process of development, as something 
by itself, lies all before it. The form of government is such as 
will render this process more sure and rapid than in the case of 
any other nation, for it is more in harmony with the nature and 
real wants of man. No other, except that of the Hebrews, was 
ever formed with so distinct and beneficent a purpose. Its ob- 
ject is not merely to hold men in order, but to secure order in 
such a manner as shall consist with the highest liberty and per- 
sonal welfare of the individual ; and while it thus provides for 
a more easy, it expects also, and makes way for a far more thor- 
ough and perfect development, a more entire assimilation of 
material than has been elsewhere accomplished. Thus it will 
not have done its work for a long time to come. It were indeed 
a bad omen for any nation, that its best fruits were produced 
within the first century of its existence, but especially for a na- 
tion that has so much business before it as ours. What we do, 
indeed, in the way of mere imitation, may perhaps be as well 
done now as at any time ; but of those things which are to be 
the genuine and spontaneous fruits of our own national charac- 
ter, each must come in its time. The fig-tree, indeed, has its 
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early figs ; but they are not like those of the summer, when the 
ripened sap has tasted the full influences of the sun. So we 
begin to prove not without relish and exultation, some early 
products of our own native genius and culture, in whose abun- 
dance and excellence we already see the promise of the great 
harvest to come. But we are willing to let them go at what- 
ever estimate may be put upon them either by friends or foes, 
being so confident that the day will come when we shall have 
no need to praise, but all shall willingly acknowledge the good- 
ness of some new gift even now slowly and secretly preparing 
for the enrichment of all. And now it will not be amiss to re- 
member how many nations have had to wait for centuries before 
they could give forth anything very valuable of their own ; in 
how many some of their best fruits were only produced on the 
verge of their decline ; a mere bequest, a memorial of what they 
were, by which, when about to perish, they secured that the 
world should not forget their existence. Not that there was 
any necessary connection between this maturity and decay ; but 
the fact illustrates the necessity of such maturity, such thorough 
and complete nationalization, before the evidences of national 
genius and power can be put forth in any marked abundance. 

Here, then, we stand, among the beginnings of things, and 
not among things completed. Our work is the work of the 
spring-time, the work of the morning. It is not our part to 
gather in the harvest, nor can we sit down at leisure, as if the 
day’s business were over. Nor can any of us say, It is nothing 
to me. I have nothing to do with all this. For such is the 
importance of epochs, and especially of those which are initia- 
tory, that they make heroes of the most common-place individu- 
als. They throw on every one who lives in them a responsi- 
bility which at other times could only be conferred by some 
marked and conspicuous gift of nature. To do one’s duty, 
however simple, at such a period, is to drop a seed of good that 
shall multiply a thousand fold ; to be idle and careless becomes 
a great and positive sin ; to do evil, is to lay the foundations of 
a great and terrible retribution. 

Let us, then, all remember this; and striving to know the 
time in which we live, the place in which God has put us, and 
what he requires of us in it, let us not despise any, the meanest 
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part assigned to us; but taking it up manfully, and going for- 
ward in it with courage and hope, rejoice with thankful hearts, 
that a day has fallen to our lot when the motives are so great 
for doing our utmost with whatever measure of strength has 
been granted us; but rejoicing above all, that it is God who is 
working in us and by us; that the plan and the fulfilment are 
only his, who has been working from the beginning, is working 
still, and whose hand will not weary until the end. 


ARTICLE VII. 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


Memoir, Letters, and Remains of Alexis De Tocqueville. Trans- 
lated from the French. Two vols.,12mo. Boston: Ticknor 


& Fields. 1862. 


WE give these volumes a cordial welcome. They are issued 
in attractive style, and call attention to a name held in high es- 
timation both in Europe and America, —a name destined, with- 
out doubt, to rise higher in consideration and influence, in this 
and the other hemisphere. 

M. de Tocqueville — we are willing frankly to avow it — has 
quite won our Puritan heart. Gallic though he be in origin, and 
Roman Catholic in faith, we find in him such measures of toler- 
ance and charity, and such justness and magnanimity of spirit, 
that, despite race and creed, it is impossible not to fraternize 
with him; and we gladly recognize in his career that of a bene- 
factor of the race. His works are beneficent in spirit, and 
doubtless they will abide ; and now that, too soon alas! he has 
joined the ranks of the immortals, his shade will still linger to 
bless the nations and communities to whose welfare he devoted 
the energies of his life. We regard him as entitled to the high 
consideration of all Americans. 

One of the noblest encomiums we recollect, is that bestowed 
by Sydney Smith on Sir James Mackintosh, the moral philoso- 
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pher and historian. “Those that lived with him,” said the 
sharp-sighted dean, “ found they were gaining upon doubt, cor- 
recting error, enlarging the boundaries, and strengthening the 
foundations of truth. Whatever could promote peace, knowl- 
edge, and industry; whatever could exalt human character and 
enlarge the human understanding, struck at once to his heart, 
and roused all his faculties.” ‘These words are justly applicable 
to Tocqueville. His life-long efforts were made for the eleva- 
tion of his fellow-men ; and those who felt his influence found 
themselves emerging from error, gaining upon doubt, and rest- 
ing more securely upon foundations of truth. In fact, the em- 
inent Frenchman bears closer resemblance to Sir James than to 
any other marked character of the present century whom we 
recall. He possessed the philanthrophic spirit and love of truth, 
which characterized the Briton. There was the like capable 
and candid intellect, with yet greater strength of will; and, if 
there was less range in the sphere of abstract thought, there was 
greater compactness in the quality of thought ; and in the man- 
agement of topics within his chosen field, there was a more thor- 
ough and exhaustive treatment. His auditors too, it is to be 
noticed, were nations rather than classes, or individuals. He 
exerted his influence upon France and America, upon Great 
Britain and the world. Like that inevitable democracy, which 
he saw advancing with portentous power to conquer Europe and 
the world, his own power, because associated with that mighty 
social movement, must extend to distant ages and to the ends of 
the earth. 

Tocqueville, more fully than any other writer, has revealed 
the American Republic to the world, and given candid inquir- 
ers in other lands the means of knowing the laws and social life 
existing under it. The governing classes of Europe have ever 
been slow to understand America. And how much it behooves 
them and us that the requisite knowledge be fully and im- 
mediately imparted, heaven only knows. For if, in the enor- 
mous rebellion that convulses the land, Providence shall con- 
summate the triumph of loyal power, and if the bearing of 
England shall not be speedily altered, peace for more than the 
briefest period we regard as utterly impossible, and men quite 
unused to the voice of war will be ready to shout the cry,—** To 
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arms!’’ ‘The whole people will join in one mighty uprising to 
humble a haughty power that looked on with selfish hate under 
our calamity and in the anguish of our soul. 

Without doubt, each nation, by its character and acts, must 
disclose itself to the world; still the pen has its great office. 
And Tocqueville, while he has flashed a vivid light upon the 
impotence and inanity of the effete French noblesse for our 
benefit, has also portrayed, for this supreme era, the spirit and 
institutions of the Republic, that Europe and the world may 
behold them. Henceforth men cannot shut their eyes upon 
America. Macbeth hath murdered sleep. As the revolution 
of 1789 rendered it impossible that France should ever again 
be overlooked on the field of Europe while history survives, so 
the events of 1861-2 will challenge, in behalf of the United 
States, the awakened and perpetual attention of the world. 
The gallant nation that interposed in our behalf, in the crisis 
of the Revolutionary struggle, with the power of the sword, 
has again become the benefactor of America in the person 
of Tocqueville, by the mightier power of the pen. 

We propose to furnish, as far as our resources will permit, 
the history and social characteristics of Tocqueville, gathering 
our materials from the volumes before us, and from his works 
already in possession of the public. 

The * Memoir,” by M. de Beaumont, contained in the first 
of these volumes, disappoints us. Appreciative in spirit and 
graceful in style, it is animated with a certain elevated tone 
of sentiment, which renders it highly attractive to the reader. 
But as a presentment of Tocqueville’s life, it is entirely in- 
adequate. Even as a résumé of the events of his career, it 
neglects, in numerous instances, to make reference to facts, 
opinions, and influences by which sections of his life must have 
been determined. In apology for this, something is due, doubt- 
less, to the writer’s consideration for friends yet living; and 
something to the fact that the work was given to the pubiic 
under the sway of the present Emperor of the French, a ruler 
jealously alive to all characters and influences antagonist to 
his power. But what should hinder M. de Beaumont from 
giving us the personal appearance of his friend? What should 
prevent reference to the moral alchemy by which this heir to 
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the traditions and absurd narrownesses of the French noblesse 
was transmuted into the large-hearted constitutionalist and re- 
publican minister? What should hinder him from exhibiting 
the religious views and position of his friend in the society of 
Paris and France? We should not regard it an unpardonable 
sin had he stopped the flow of his graceful narrative long enough 
to have informed us how, out of the alembic of French society, 
so active and peculiar for two thousand years, this crystallized 
specimen should have shot forth. In the career of eminent 
men, it is satisfactory also to know somewhat of that which 
gives specific direction to their destiny under the kingdom of 
God. On the occasion of the death of Webster, the great 
American statesman, a friend of ours remarked, that whatever 
else was uncertain regarding him, this at least was true, that he 
would be a great acquisition to whatever society of beings he 
should join. 

The correspondence of Tocqueville, and the other memo- 
randa given in these volumes, are of great interest for the 
general reader, and of special value as throwing light on his 
character and the purposes and views that governed his life. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, born in Paris, July 29, 1805, was 
son of the Comte de Tocqueville, afterward a peer of France, 
and his Comtesse, a grand-daughter of the illustrious Males- 
herbes. 

In his ** Democracy in America,” he has said, that to discover 
the germs of the virtues and vices of maturer years, “* we must 
watch the infant in his mother’s arms. We must see the first 
images which the external world casts upon the dark mirror of 
his mind, we must hear the first words which awaken the sleep- 
ing powers of thought, and stand by his earliest efforts, if we 
would understand the prejudices, the habits, and the passions 
which will rule his life.” This is requisite, he adds, in the his- 
tory of men and of states. How it came to pass that, brought 
up entirely at home, under such parents, Tocqueville’s early 
education should have been greatly neglected, and that he 
should have learnt little except good manners and a certain 
high tone of feeling, we are not informed, and we are quite at 
loss to comprehend it, unless he has himself given us the clue 
in the following passage : 

VOL. Il. — NO. X. 38 
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“The whole object of those among whom I was brought up was to 
amuse and be amused. Politics were never talked of, and, I believe, 
very little thought of. Literature was one of the standing subjects of 
conversation. Every new book of any merit was read aloud, and can- 
vassed and criticised with an attention and a detail, which we should 
now think a deplorable waste of time. Every considerable country- 
house had its theatre, and its society often furnished admirable actors. 
I remember my father returning after a short absence to a large party 
in his house. We amused ourselves by receiving him in disguises. 
Chateaubriand was an old woman. Nobody would take so much trou- 
ble now.” 


His classical studies were commenced at the college of Metz, 
while his father was prefect of that town. The meagre record 
given of these is, that without having been fully grounded in 
Latin and Greek, he excelled in French composition, from the 
beginning, and as a student in rhetoric, in 1822, carried off the 
first prize. 

After closing his studies at Metz, in the year 1826, he set 
out on his travels, and with his elder brother, Edward, visited 
the principal towns in Italy, and made an excursion into Sicily. 
In this town he gave proofs of eager curiosity and mental activ- 
ity, and recorded his impressions and observations according to 
the most approved method of travellers. In those fields of his- 
toric grandeur his spirit doubtless received impressions and a 
tone that never forsook him. 

When about finishing his travels, he was recalled to France 
by a royal order, appointing him to the post of Juge Auditeur ; 
a subordinate place in the magistracy at Versailles ; a town of 
which his father was prefect. He was then just one-and-twenty 
years of age. Called to take part in the business of the Minis- 
tére-public, he soon won success. ‘“ His grave style of speaking, 
his serious turn of thought, the ripeness of his judgment, and 
the superiority of his intelligence, raised him high above the 
ordinary level ;”’ and had he consented to continue in this de- 
‘partment of affairs, even had not “ Malesherbes been thought 
of more than Montesquieu,” he might reasonably have aspired 
to the highest places of the mayistrature. His life, though con- 
fined to a narrow sphere, would have glided by calmly and 
honorably, in the discharge of his official duties, and he would 
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have secured the consideration and enjoyment to which his 
character and qualities entitled him. Such, however, was not 
the scheme of life marked out for Tocqueville. 

The clerkship of a New Hampshire county court we know 
at one time filled the eye and excited the ambition of Daniel 
Webster. ‘ Zeke,” said he, in writing to his elder brother, “ I 
don’t believe but that Providence will do well for us yet. We 
shall live, and live comfortably. I have this week come within 
an ace of being appointed clerk of the Court of Common Pleas 
for Hillsborough county. Say nothing, but think a good deal, 
and do not distrust the gods.” But it was not written in the 
book of destiny that Hercules should again serve Omphale 
thus. 

Tocqueville passed four years in discharging the duties of his 
office at Versailles, but found them snnuinel to his abilities. 
Possessing in rare degree the faculty of generalization, the 
constant tendency of his mind was in that direction, while his 
judicial functions required ceaseless attention to details and famil- 
iarity with innumerable specific cases. He was fettered and 
cramped by the bonds confining him. At this period, there 
opened upon his view a field of wider proportions, demanding 
the exertion of peculiar and lofty powers. Was France quali- 
fied to maintain her equal rights and popular liberties under a 
constitutional government ? The nation was about to settle 
this great question, in the court of ultimate appeal. The situ- 
ation was this : 

For forty years the country had been in a state of revolution, 
and the revolution was not yet ended. The people had been 
striving to obtain control of their civil, ecclesiastical, and social 
affairs. From the era of 1789, fifteen years had been passed in 
the most stupendous convulsions known in history. Whatever 
is noble, and whatever is infamous in character and deeds, had 
appeared breaking forth from hidden fountains, in the bosom of 
a society whose traits had been receiving tone for twenty cen- 
turies. The first great struggle for liberty had proved a failure 
and had terminated in a military despotism. Feudal and hier- 
archical privileges, indeed, had been abolished, but civil liberty 
had been won and lost. The consulate and the empire, how- 
ever, passed away, and were followed by the restoration of the 
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ancient dynasty, supported by foreign powers. A charter of 
liberties, binding the monarch, was obtained by the people, and 
constitutional royalty seemed to be established as the perma- 
nent government of France. But Charles X. had now begun 
to trifle with the liberties of the nation, and was about to fling 
away his crown. Would it be grasped by the hand of some 
tyrant ? would some constitutional prince receive it, and wear 
it for his country’s glory ? or, would the throne be overturned 
and a republic be inaugurated ? Such were the questions 
France was about to decide. With historic insight, intelligent 
purpose, and ardent love of liberty, Tocqueville devoted him- 
self to the illustration and right decision of the great issue. 

Beyond the Atlantic there was a country where the revolu- 
tionary power had reached its natural limits ; or, rather, where 
democracy had grown up from the soil as a natural product, 
without revolution or convulsion. Society there must throw 
light on the state and prospects of France. He resolved to go 
and see for himself. ‘* We set forth,” he wrote to his friend 
Stoffels, “* with the intention of examining as fully and as scien- 
tifically as possible all the springs of that vast machine — Amer- 
ican society, everywhere talked of, and nowhere understood ; 
and, if public affairs at home give us time, we expect to bring 
back materials for a valuable book, or at least, a new book — 
for there is nothing whatever extant on the subject.” In what 
interest, and with what spirit he devoted himself to this enter- 
prise, is shown in another letter to the same friend : 


“ What has always struck me in my country, and especially of late 
years, has been to see ranged, on one side, the men who value moral- 
ity, religion, and order, and on the other, those who love liberty and 
legal equality. To me, this is extraordinary as it is deplorable; for I 
am convinced that all the things which we thus separate are indisso- 
lubly united, in the eyes of God; man can be happy only when they 
are combined. From the time that I found this out, I believed that 
one of the greatest achievements in our time would be to prove it; to 
show that all these advantages are not merely compatible, but neces- 
sarily connected. Such is the outline of my idea. ‘Tell me, if you 
please, that my undertaking is rash, and above my power ; that it is 
a dream, or a chimera; well and good. But leave me the belief that 
it is a great and noble attempt, and that it is worthy of the sacrifice of 
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time, fortune, and even of life; that failure in it is better than success 
in any other cause. To persuade men that respect for law, both human 
and divine, is the best way to be free, and that to grant freedom is the 
best way to ensure morality and religion. Such is my object.” 


** Charles X. tossed his crown into the hands of his cousin.” 
The revolution of 1830 broke out. Tocqueville’ joined the 
ranks of the government of Louis Philippe; and, six months 
after, started for the United States. 

With his friend Beaumont, he arrived at New York, May 
10th, 1831. As a pretext for the expedition, and an aid to the 
purpose in hand, the two friends had obtained a commission 
from the new government for examining the penitentiary sys- 
tems of the United States. Entering at once on the duties of 
their mission they made thorough examination of numerous 
prisons in New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and other 
States, and embodied the results in a report, made to the 
Minister of their government; and subsequently in a work 
published under the title, ** Inquiry into the Penitentiary of 
Philadelphia.” 

This work accomplished, Tocqueville entered with ardor on 
the enterprise which had brought him to America. Beginning 
with New England, he extended his explorations throughout 
the American Union. He traversed the country from New 
York to Lake Superior, and from Canada to New Orleans. 
He mingled extensively in society, passed over vast tracts of 
unoccupied territory and penetrated the unbroken forest, to 
view the Indian in his native home. 


“It is impossible to imagine,” says his biographer, “the activity of 
mind and body, which like a burning fever, preyed upon him inces- 
santly. Everything was to him matter for observation. He arranged 
beforehand in his head all the questions that he wished to solve, to 
each of which the incidents and conversation of each day bore refer- 
ence. He never failed to note, then and there, every idea that oc- 
curred to him. For he had remarked that the first impression gives 
itself utterance almost always in an original shape, which, once lost, is 
not recovered. These memoranda are few and short. The germs of 
the leading thoughts of his work on Democracy are to be found in 
them.” 


There was at the same time an Englishman exploring Amer- 
38 * 
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ica to discover the varieties of game peculiar to the climate and 
especially the different races of wild ducks. Two distinguished 
Frenchmen were reconnoitring the country for picturesque 
subjects for landscapes. Our traveller’s purpose was of loftier 
significance, and his energy unremitted. The universal good 
sense of the Americans attracted him, and they became uncon- 
scious accomplices in his plans; he was stimulated and en- 
couraged in his work. Though possessing a frail and delicate 
body, he rapidly accomplished his investigations, and after a 
year passed in the United States, returned to France. The 
following two years were devoted to the preparation of the first 
part of his work on America; and, after another interval of 
five years, the second part appeared. 

In reading the “ Democracy in America” we are struck with 
the perspicacity and power displayed by Tocqueville in his re- 
searches, and the signal mastery which he obtained of the insti- 
tutions, spirit, and manners of the country. When we attempt 
to draw the picture of a foreign people, he somewhere says, 
“the prejudices, arising from what we see at home, and from 
what our history tells us, stand in our way more than our 
ignorance.” But he has surely triumphed over both; although 
success cost him effort. “I feel that at this moment my head 
is a chaos of contradictory notions,” he wrote from Yonkers, on 
the Hudson River, not. long after his arrival in America. 
** You try to penetrate beneath the surface, you advance with a 
slowness that drives you to despair, and the farther you go, the 
more you doubt. I tire myself in seeking for some clear and 
decisive results; I find none.” How little would an English- 
man delineating Republican society and institutions dream of 
the difficulties that beset the amiable Frank! He would require 
but to cast a glance here and there, and with a power that looks 
quite through the deeds of men, would comprehend at once the 
situation of the country and the secrets of character; and when 
his book appears, behold it; delineating himself and his own 
prejudices, it is entirely wide of the mark as to all else. Our 
traveller presents us with democratic breadth and candor versus 
aristocratic narrowness and self-complacency. 

In the work in hand, we notice the entire absence of hauteur; 
a quality, in which, as an heir of noble race and fortune, had 
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our author been less great, he might have indulged. We find 
everywhere candor and openness of soul for all impressions, 
agreeable or the reverse, and entire independence, and courtesy 
withal, in expressing views and opinions. We are to remember 
that La belle France is his mother-land, ancient Norman blood 
courses in his veins, and the Catholic faith is the creed of his 
inheritance ; yet, with what cordial feeling and energy of 
thought, he speaks: ‘the valley of the Mississippi is upon the 
whole the most magnificent dwelling-place prepared by God 
for man’s abode.” ‘ The principles of New England have 
imbued the whole confederation and extend their influence over 
the whole American world. Its civilization has been like a 
beacon lit upon a hill, which after it has diffused its warmth 
around, tinges the distant horizon with its glow.” Quoting the 
historian of the early Plymouth settlement, he exclaims, “ it is 
impossible to read this, without an involuntary feeling of reli- 
gious awe; it breathes the very savor of gospel antiquity. The 
band, which to his eyes was a mere party of adventurers gone 
forth to seek their fortune beyond the seas, appears to the 
reader as the germ of a great nation wafted by Providence to a 
predestined shore.” Thus he puts himself into easy and actual 
communication with the physical forms and life of the country ; 
with the Puritan colonists and the institutions they reared; the 
manners, habits, and spirit of the people, and their relations to 
other nations and peoples ; and by knowledge born of sympathy 
he is qualified to reveal them. France indeed, like a shadowy 
presence, is everywhere seen beneath the narrative, and the 
author’s love of liberty palpitates through paragraphs and chap- 
ters, so that while the topics are habitually brought into wide 
and elevating relations, they are also instinct with vigor and 
life. 

It is aside from our purpose to analyze these volumes. It 
must suffice to say that they fully accomplish the author’s pur- 
pose of making a true presentation of Democracy as it exists in 
the United States, —its origin and foundation principles, the 
institutions it developed for asserting and guarding its life, the 
advantages and disadvantages attendant on it, and the condi- 
tions of its vigor and perpetuity ; and, in the second part, the 
influence of Democracy on the ideas, manners, and habits of the 
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people. So broadly, philosophically, and faithfully, have these 
great topics been treated, that whatever exceptions may be 
taken to particular opinions, the work is accepted in America 
as the most luminous and satisfactory exhibition yet made of 
the life and institutions of the country. 

At the time of undertaking this enterprise, Tocqueville was 
not yet twenty-seven years of age. On the publication of the 
first part of his great work, he was not yet thirty. It was at once 
crowned with great success. It commanded the attention and 
applause of the highest intellects of France and profoundly im- 
pressed the public mind. “ Since Montesquieu there has been 
nothing like it,” was the general verdict. Edition followed edition 
with wonderfal rapidity. It was recognized by all parties as au- 
thority on the subjects treated, and it advanced the author to a 
position among the eminent of the land. In England and other 
countries the work was received with great favor, and his fame 
was soon established throughout the commonwealth of letters. 
To a friend he wrote: 


“The book is succeeding wonderfully. I am astonished at its popu- 
larity. M. Royer Collard, whom I did not know, asked to see me. 
He told me with many compliments, that in his opinion my book was 
the most remarkable political work that had appeared for thirty years. 
I know that he has said the same thing to other people. So have M. 
de Chateaubriand and M. de Lamartine. I am much astonished at 
my position, and quite confused by the praises sounding in my ears. 
There was a lady of Napoleon’s Court whom he chose one day to 
make a Duchess. In the evening she went to a party, and hearing 
herself announced by her new title, she forgot that it belonged to her, 
and made way for the great lady to pass. I assure you that I feel 
like her.” 

The year that elevated Tocqueville so conspicuously in social 
life, enriched him also with domestic joys. In the month of 
October, he was united in marriage to Miss Mary Mottley, a 
young English lady to whom he had become ardently attached. 
How great the import of this event, he has himself indicated in 
words sufficiently significant for those similarly blest to com- 
prehend. Its influence on his life was marked. “I own to 
you,” he wrote, three or four years later, to Stoffels, the most 
intimate of his friends, “ that of all the blessings which God 
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has given to me, the greatest of all, in my eyes, is to have 
lighted on Marie. You cannot imagine what she is in trial. 
Usually so gentle, she then becomes strong and energetic. She 
watches over me without my knowing it. She softens, calms, 
and strengthens me in difficulties which disturb me, but leave 
her serene.” 

We have long thought that the bearing of a man under the 
application of this, — we will not say experimentum erucis but 
rather —experimentum delicie is one of the most striking proofs 
of character. O’Connell, the Irish agitator, little as we may 
relish some of the scenes of his life, rises at once in our regards, 
when we hear him respond to a toast offered to his wife in 
terms defining a generous and life-long love. Even ‘ base men 
being in love, have then a nobility in their natures more than 
is native to them.” Macintosh is never more attractive than 
when paying his cordial tribute to his noble wife. And Ed- 
wards the elder, our seraphic doctor, never comes down more 
delightfully from the empyrean of lofty thought, and becomes 
to us an actual denizen of earth, than when, under an effluence 
both human and divine, on the blank leaf, he describes the 
“young lady in New Haven, beloved of the Great King who 
made and rules the world,” who afterward became his peerless 
wife. ‘I cannot tell you,” wrote Tocqueville to a friend, “ the 
inexpressible charm which I have found in living so continually 
with Marie, nor the treasures which I was perpetually discover- 
ing in her heart. I cannot describe to you the happiness yield- 
ed in the long run by the habitual society of a woman in whose 
soul all that is good in your own is reflected naturally, and even 
improved. When I say or do a thing which seems to me to be 
perfectly right, I read immediately in Marie’s countenance an 
expression of proud satisfaction, which elevates me still higher ; 
and so when my conscience reproaches me, her face instantly 
clouds over. Although I have great power over her mind, I 
see with pleasure that she awes me; and as long as I love her 
as I now do, I am sure that I shall never allow myself to be 
drawn into anything wrong.” How, pray, could Tocqueville 
ever have had an adequate appreciation of the great historic 
forces without that experience ! 

After such achievements in literary, social, and domestic life, 
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Tocqueville stepped aside in great measure from literary effort, 
and devoted himself to political affairs. He retired to his estate 
situated in the peninsula terminating in Cherbourg. The cha- 
teau of Tocqueville, the old family seat of his ancestors, by fra- 
ternal arrangement, had come into his possession. On the coast 
lying over against England, it commands a magnificent view of 
the sea ; the country is fertile and beautiful around, and all ob- 
jects are filled with traditions of scenes and times forever gone. 
Here he was inspired with an ambition, doubtless manly and pure, 
to advance that cause practically to which he had so effectively 
consecrated his pen. Purging himself of the odor of legitimist 
opinions, held by his family, but never justly attaching to him- 
self, he was presented as candidate for the national Chamber ; 
but, repudiating the influence of the government, he failed of an 
election. In March, 1839, he was chosen, and from this time 
onward he represented his arrondisement, without interruption, 
and voted with the constitutional opposition, till the overthrow 
of the government of Louis Philippe, in 1848. Subsequently 
he was deputed to the Constituent Assembly for organizing 
the Republic, as representative of the department of La Manche; 
and was placed on the committee for the formation of a consti- 
tution. In the canvass for President, he gave his zealous sup- 
port to General Cavaignac, in opposition to Louis Napoleon. 
He subsequently held the portfolio of foreign affairs, in the min- 
istry of M. Odilon Barrot ; but retained it only five months, 
the President not having been able to attach him to his own 
person and projects ; and he continued a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly till it was broken up by the coup d'état of the 
2d December, 1851. He returned from Sorrento (whither he 
had gone in search of health) to Paris, that he might share the 
danger of the anticipated conflict ; and, with two hundred of his 
colleagues, he was sent to the fortress of Vincennes. ‘ Here,” 
says his biographer, ‘ ends the political life of Tocqueville, to- 
gether with that of liberty in France.” Through all portions 
of his political career he passed with firmness and moderation, 
and discharged the varied duties devolved on him with marked 
ability and honor. 

We are far from thinking that the great usurpation of Na- 
poleon IIf.—an act which deprived a generation of Frenchmen 
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of the right to participate in the management of their political 
affairs — was any disadvantage to Tocqueville; or that it in- 
volved any limiting of his influence. It only served to enlarge 
it. And, in this view, it is most devoutly to be wished that 
the tyrant had earlier struck his blow. Then our author 
had been sooner restored to his broad sphere of achievement ; 
a portion of his valuable life might have been recovered, and 
that great work, so successfully begun and so far advanced, 
might not have remained unfinished, and been given over to the 
moles and the bats. The interest of Tocqueville in political 
life, and the ardor with which he clung to it, while not peculiar, 
is yet strange, and reminds us of the pride and zeal with which 
Sir Walter Scott cherished his baronial rank and local civic 
functions, beyond the world-wide fame procured by the magic 
of his pen. 


On retiring to his estate in Normandy, Tocqueville com- 
menced on his last work, —‘* The Old Regime and the Revolu- 
tion.” His object was to delineate the great social convulsion 
denominated the French Revolution. To accomplish this, it 


was necessary to explore and paint the social and political con- 
dition of the country before 1789. He entered on the immense 
task with all the ardor and enterprise with which, twenty years 
before, he had explored the society and institutions of America. 
He sought his materials in the great public libraries, among the 
archives of the old provincial administrations, and wherever else 
they were to be found. To prosecute these researches, he es- 
tablished himself at St. Cyr, near Tours, in 1854. He made a 
journey to Germany, in the summer of 1855, to examine traces, 
not yet obliterated, of the ancient feudal system ; and, that he 
might be able to read the original documents, he acquired, at 
fifty years of age, a knowledge of the German tongue. 

The first volume of this great work was published in the be- 
ginning of 1856, and at once it met with signal success. It 
was translated into every language, and welcomed in every 
country. At the time of the author’s decease, the second vol- 
ume was far advanced, wanting only a few months’ labor to 
finish it. ‘The biographer informs us that this, together with 
the author’s other studies on the subject, forms an immense 
arsenal of ideas, but that, with the exception of the two chap- 
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ters now printed, it is never to see the light. This decision, on 
the statement of the case as presented, we unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce unwise; and to withhold the work, a wrong inflicted on 
humanity. 

In the month of June, 1858, the malady which was to close 
Tocqueville’s life appeared, in unequivocal form, although he 
harbored the illusions ordinarily attendant on pulmonary dis- 
ease. He left the bleak shores of the English Channel for the 
salubrious coast of Provence, and arrived at Cannes in Novem- 
ber. During the winter his strength gradually declined, until, 
except in his own heart, all hope was lost. He persevered in 
his usual habits, his projects, and his writings. He wrote many 
letters, read, and was read to. His thoughts dwelt constantly 
on public affairs ; but the chief object of his meditation, and to 
which all his reading was directed, was the continuation of his 
book on the Revolution. 

Madame de Tocqueville, worn out by fatigue and grief, fell 
ill. Among other disorders, she was attacked by a complaint 
of the eyes, and was ordered to remain in complete darkness. 
When she could no longer sit by his bed of suffering, he suc- 
ceeded in dragging himself to hers. The deep gloom of her 
room increased his illness, for daylight was as essential to him 
as darkness to her; and, yielding to a sort of physical instinct, 
he escaped to the sunshine. In a few minutes he returned to 
her bedside, and said, —** Dear Marie, the sunshine ceases to 
do me good, if to enjoy it, I must give up seeing you.” The 
return of spring, and the warmth, did him on the whole more 
harm than good, having the effect only to stimulate the disease. 
His strength gradually failed, until, in the evening of the 16th 
April, 1859, he fainted and expired, at the age of fifty-four 
years. According to his desire, his remains were carried back 
to Normandy, and deposited in the cemetery of Tocqueville ;— 
and another name was added to the roll of his country’s illus- 
trious dead. 

The sketch thus given indicates the personal characteristics 
of Tocqueville. We are not prepared to say with the Duke de 
Broglie, on hearing of his death, ** France produces no more 
such men.” For however adverse the times, France is yet 
alive, and the nation that has yielded a Pascal, a Descartes, a 
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Montesquieu, and a hundred other distinguished names, in all 
departments of science and literature, cannot have exhausted 
itself in producing great men. Others, doubtless, are now 
springing up, to be revealed in due time, even as our author 
himself arose under the despotism of the former empire. 

Estimating the traits of Tocqueville’s character, and consid- 
ering him as a product of French society, he appears to us 
both remarkable and admirable. For more than two genera- 
tions past, the social elements in France have tended to collision 
rather than combination. Society has existed in an explosive, 
and even volcanic state. Revolution has followed revolution ; 
and the successive upheavals of the strata have disclosed prod- 
ucts of remarkable brilliancy and hideousness indeed, but little 
adapted to the wants of the era. Tocqueville’s character was 
one of symmetry, beauty, and power. His domestic traits, we 
have seen, were most interesting. In social life he was attrac- 
tive ; in his friendships, he was high-toned, sincere, and faith- 
ful. The encomium of his biographer, that, while he had the 
good fortune to secure numerous excellent friends, “ he had the 
additional happiness of never losing one,” is fully explained by 
the delightful spirit of the correspondence given in these vol- 
umes. His refusal to publish the “ Fortnight in the Wilder- 
ness,” lest it should interfere with the success of the work of 
his travelling companion in America, and the throwing up of 
his official position, on his return to France, on account of an 
injustice done his friend, reveal the mingled chivalry and deli- 
cacy of his attachments. 

It is much to be regretted that his position in reference to 
religion, and its institutions, was not brought to view by his 
biographer. From this deficiency we are unable to form a clear 
opinion on some important points. In all his works, however, 
we find the utmost respect evinced for the Christian faith ; and, 
in his death, he was comforted by its holy ministrations, accord- 
ing to the rites of his fathers. 

Political life and official position added nothing to the actual 
dignity of Tocqueville, although they served to widen the circle 
of his friendships and advance his knowledge of men and na- 
tions. We regret that he should have been minister of foreign 


affairs under the Republic, when the intervention was made by 
VOL, Il.— NO. X. 39 
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France against the freedom of Rome, and we trust there is a 
full vindication of his position in that affair, which is not suffi- 
ciently explained in these volumes. 

The true distinction of Tocqueville rests on the contributions 
he made to historical science. To render these, he was spec- 
ially endowed and trained. By the ties of birth, he belonged 
to the noblesse of the ancient regime, but he was born under 
the sway of the first empire, when the doctrine of equality had 
been fully inaugurated in France. The Revolution of ’89, the 
Republic, the anarchy and reaction, the military despotism — 
these great events contributed greatly to the formation of his 
character. He possessed a remarkably clear and strong intel- 
lect, combined with a prevailing candor and love of truth. 
These enabled him to apprehend and delineate democracy in 
France, and to appreciate that more complete form of it which 
the United States exhibits to the world. 

While he appears to have been devoid of humor, he possessed 
great sensibility to the influences of external nature and of soci- 
ety, and he was most happy in delineating them. Sharing the 
restlessness common to his countrymen, he yet placed his con- 
duct under the control of a strong will, and harnessed his pow- 
ers to perform the great tasks it enjoined. 

By an induction from the events of seven hundred years, he 
had the sagacity to discover that democracy was inevitable in 
France and in Europe — that all things concurred to make it 
certain, in the sphere of Providence, as in the general move- 
ments and the particular dispositions of irresistible corps d’armee 
on a battle-field, that the cause of the people would triumph. 
It became to him as the voice of God, and it filled his soul with 
awe. He ennobled his life by consecrating it to a noble object. 
He aimed to discover the laws of that stupendous social power, 
as Newton did the laws of the heavenly bodies, that it might be 
guided, if not resisted. Thus he blest America by revealing to 
her and to the nations anew, her great power and _ privilege as 
the advanced standard-bearer of human rights on the field of 
the world. He then strove to apply the principles of true de- 
mocracy to regulate the great popular movement in France and 
on the continent. In political life, indeed, he seemed to accom- 
plish but little, yet his testimony was decided and consistent 
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to the cause he had espoused. And the time for judgment 
is not yet come. But in the great works of his pen, he has 
accomplished much; and by them, we cannot doubt, he will 
accomplish yet more. He has sown the seed, the fruit of which 
the nations greatly need — religion producing morality, moral- 
ity fostering intelligence and the humanities ; and these throw- 
ing off tyranny, securing submission to law, and guarding and 
perpetuating the liberties of the people. These doctrines must 
prevail ; and, in their advancement, the name of Tocqueville 
will be increasingly honored. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


SHORT SERMONS. 
“T have kept back nothing.” — Acts xx: 20. 


Pavt is addressing the church at Ephesus through its elders for 
the last time. He has been with them in scenes jubilant and sor- 
rowful, the marriage of their young men and maidens, the birth of 
their children, at the bedside of their sick, by the grave of their dead. 
These are not remembered now. Paul thinks of the great white 
throne and Him who sits thereon ; the judgment of the last day, and 
the meeting he will have there with those to whom he has preached 
the Word. He can think of his course among them with serene satis- 
faction. 

Mark his emphatic declaration, “I have kept back nothing.” The 
preacher is a depositary. That which he is to give to the people has 
first been given to him. He must deliver it in its integrity, in all its 
length and breadth and fulness; its great truths, its eternal princi- 
ples ; its doctrines as well as its precepts; its threatenings as well as 
its promises ; hell as well as heaven. 

Why must he do this? It is “the counsel of God.” Could any 
tell beforehand whether he would vouchsafe a revelation at all when 
the world should be shrouded in darkness and the shadow of death ? 
If he does, who will dare tamper with it? An angel? It will cost him 
his golden harp, his crown, his place in heaven. An ignorant, sinful 
man? How will he answer it to God in the dreadful day of judgment ? 
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It is “ profitable unto” men. In this, as in all things, God designs 
primarily and ultimately his own glory, but also the well-being of 
fallen man. The Divine wisdom and love have shaped it perfectly 
for this end. To keep back any part of it, is to step between God’s 
infinite love and the souls he seeks to save. Therefore Paul kept 
back nothing. 

Mark the results. A good conscience. It is a great thing, when a 
man has finished his ministry, to feel that he is “free from the blood 
of all men.” To some he has been made a savor of death unto death, 
and to some a savor of life unto life.” The grand result is with God. 
His soul is at peace. 

It excites attention. So did Paul at Ephesus, at Rome, at Corinth, 
at Thessalonica, declaring all the counsel of God. Ifa preacher would 
put men to sleep, and empty a house, let him tell men of God’s love, 
but not of his justice; of heaven, but nothing of hell. 

It wins affection. No other course gains so largely, in the main, 
confidence, respect, esteem, love. 

It saves the soul. Such preaching honors God, and God honors 
such preaching. Christ is exalted, the Spirit is poured out, and 
men dead in trespasses and sins are renewed unto repentance and 
everlasting life. 


“ Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die ?” — Ezekiel xxxiii: 11. 


How could God more plainly declare his good will to sinful, perish- 
ing man? How could he more distinctly and positively shut them up 
to the fearful responsibility of their own eternal destiny? Or how 
could he more emphatically point out the only way of escape from the 
coming wrath ? 

God sees men bent on death. “ Why will ye die?” Certainly men 
do not choose death in itself; but they certainly do choose the way that 
leads to death, knowing that it leads to death. In that way they walk, 
deliberately, perversely, obstinately. And as they do this they still 
cling to a miserable hope of heaven, basing that hope on their own 
goodness ; excusing their sins on the ground of their circumstances, 
their temptations, and the strength of their passions. 

God seeks earnestly to save them. God knows how, and if God’s 
effort fails, they perish. They must “turn from their evil ways.” 
They must turn. No other can do it for them. 

To Christ for pardon. Their whole life is a career of dreadful 
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guilt that admits neither palliation nor excuse. The blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin. 

To Christ for justification. To be delivered from condemnation is 
to be justified. That is through the imputed righteousness of Christ 
by faith. 

To Christ for regeneration. Not a single right feeling or desire 
can they have but as the fruit of the regenerating Spirit. If they will 
not die eternally, then, let them turn in despair to Christ, if, peradven- 
ture Christ may, of God, be made unto them wisdom, and righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption. 





ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Baptism, the Covenant and the Family. By Rev. Purtrere Wotr, 


Late of Geneva, Switzerland. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 


Ovr faith in flattering and fluent Book Notices is fast dying out. 
Here is a volume on a most important topic, the subject and the mode 
of baptism. ‘The leading orthodox journals, so far as we have seen, 
have commended the work, while some give it a special excellence. 
Yet we have seldom read a religious book so made up of rash criti- 
cism, rough denunciation, innovation, error, and wild conceit. We 
regard the volume as exceedingly unsafe, and so far as the interests 
of pedobaptism are concerned, we look on its publication as a mis- 
fortune. We feel like disowning it as an authority on our side of this 
question, not that it has not many excellencies, for it has them, but we 
speak of the book as a whole. We suppress criticism, and fill the 
usual space with quotations, that will show the good and ill of the 
book : 

“ We renounce completely the use of the Fathers, and we shall not invoke 
their testimony in support of our doctrines on baptism.” p. 21. “ Baptism 
by immersion is a modern fiction borrowed from the heathen. . . . Immer- 
sion is no baptism.” p. 34. “ ‘To immerse means to drown,” “to bury 
under the water and keep there.” pp. 38-9. The argument from John’s 
baptism of “ all Jerusalem and Judea” is thus forcibly put arithmetically to 
our Baptist brethren. We condense it. “The population of this region 


was probably six millions; call it three millions ; suppose one in six baptized, 
39 * 
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or five hundred thousand; John was six months in the work; this would 
make about thirty-two hundred a day. Being only adults, on the Baptist 
theory, they would average in weight one hundred and twenty pounds, or 
three hundred and eighty-four thousand pounds for John to lower into the 
water and raise up again, and this daily for six months, — more than Her- 
culean labor of the forerunner.” pp. 56-60. The criticism on the baptism 
of the Eunuch and the Greek propositions, é7i, cic, and é«, is very good, and 
removes a vast fog-bank. pp. 62-70. The baptism of John and of the 
apostles is strangely made one and the same. “To admit that there could 
have been two baptisms, differing either as to form or to substance, is to 
place one’s self under the impossibility of understanding anything as to 
Christian baptism.” p. 98. This fundamental error vitiates almost the whole 
book. The “certain disciples” at Ephesus, whom Paul re-baptized (Acts 
xix.) were “ spurious disciples, neither Jews nor Christians, an anomaly and 
an exception. They had not been baptized by John himself.” p. 102. “ The 
apostles have always and invariably conferred baptism before justifying 
faith.” We marvel that a thoughtful and evangelical man can take this 
position. “ At the first baptism performed after Pentecost the apostles bap- 
tize no less than three thousand, and in a single afternoon.” “ The apostle 
urges them to be baptized immediately, not because they have believed and 
possess the faith that saves, for on the contrary he has just told them, ‘ Be 
baptized every one of you for the remission of sins.’ He places the remis- 
sion of sins, or what comes to the same, saving faith, a/ler baptism, and puts 
before only the desire of pardon, for which a feeble germ is suflicient. The 
order of the apostle runs thus: Ist. Repent, that is, desire to do better; 
2nd. Be baptized; 3rd. After baptism, strive to obtain the remission of your 
sins by believing; 4th. After faith, if so be that you believe, you shall cer- 
tainly receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” So the baptism of the Samaritans, 
(Acts viii.) of the Eunuch, of Cornelius, of Paul, the jailor, Lydia, and all 
others, preceded saving faith. “ The fact is, that there is in the gospel no 
condition whatever attached to the reception of baptism. The ordinance is 
as freely imparted as the word of preaching itself.” pp. 118-147. “ Bap- 
tism always before faith both for adults and infants; such should be the 
device of pedobaptists.” p. 151. “ There is no command whatever of the 
apostles, either expressed or even implied, authorizing us to baptize.” “It 
must be confessed that baptism has somewhat the appearance of an apostoli- 
cal prerogative, which we have arrogated to ourselves without sufficient 
authority.” “The Quakers and Socinus are therefore perfectly right in 
saying that nothing in the New Testament enjoins upon us the practice of 
baptism.” “It is only by adopting the Old Testament as a foundation, and 
connecting with it the practice of baptism, that we obtain sufficient right to 
perpetuate it.” pp. 159, 160. The commission of our Lord, “ Go teach all 
nations,” &c., “refers only to the baptism of heathen, and not to that of the 
people of God.” The “ nations” are £3v7, gentiles. Old Testament law and 
usage already secured the baptism of the Jews. pp. 162-3. “ A nation is 
not a nation without the children.” “The commission, therefore, leaves to 
infant baptism the widest margin that it is possible to desire or even to imag- 
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ine.” pp. 171-2. We see not how our Baptist brethren can break this 
line of defence for our children. After saying that Baptists and pedobap- 
tists agree that baptism is a rite, admitting to the church, Mr. Wolf adds: 
“ We have, nevertheless, the temerity to deny this relation entirely, and to 
believe that baptism exists independently of the church.” “ Baptism existed 
and was practised a long time before the foundation of the church.” How 
strange a theory! “ Baptism can explain the church, but the church cannot 
explain baptism.” “Baptism occupies a larger area than the church.” 
“ Baptism does not introduce into a church.” pp. 199-201. 


Chapters tenth and eleventh on the nature of covenants, and on the 
covenant and its sign from Abraham to Christ, are valuable and well 
prepared. The chapter on “ Baptism substituted for Circumcision” 
is admirable. We feel like saying this of several chapters in the latter 
half of the volume, excepting where the erroneous principles we have 
indicated have gained place in them. 

In brief, the book is Jeremiah’s figs in one basket. 


Faith: Treated in a Series of Discourses. James W. ALEXANDER, 
D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 444. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1862. 


Dr. ALEXANDER’s preaching was marked by unusual simplicity, 
clearness, scripturalness, common-sense in thought, and by an honest, 
manly, earnest method of delivery ; which made him alike an attrac- 
tive and commanding pulpit orator, little as he affected any such supe- 
riority, and much as his more private memoranda show that, in his 
own estimate, he fell short of his ideal. He honored his profession 
by habitually putting into it his best mental and spiritual power. 
There is no attempt to write down theology to the comprehension of 
common understandings, after the milk-diet fashion ; but there is a de- 
lightful naturalness of expression, and a handling of divine truth in a 
style of unambitious, familiar, business-like enforcement, which give 
his sermons a more than rhetorical charm. So should we suppose, 
that one of the noblest of men and most childlike of Christians must 
discourse of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

We have in this volume sixteen parochial sermons upon the central 
topics of the Christian life, doctrinally and experimentally treated. 
They take us onward from “'The Righteous Advocate for Sinners,” 
through the various phases, connections, and results of faith, shedding 
a pure, strong light along this path trodden by all the saints of God 
from the beginning. Reading its successive developments of this 
never-wearying theme, we find safe, timely, needful instruction to 
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minds in search of religious repose, and nourishment for believers 
rich and relishable. There is nothing forced, fantastic, outre ; yet 
nothing heavy, prosy, lethargic. Being dead, one still speaketh here, 
to whom men who are willing to be taught the highest wisdom may 
well listen. 


A Commentary Critical and Grammatical, on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Ephesians, with a Revised Translation. By Cuarves J. Evti- 
cott, B.D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, &e. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 8vo. 
pp- 200. 1862. 


Here we have the second volume of a very successful effurt to 
find the meaning of scripture by careful, scholarly, grammatical criti- 
cism. We welcome every such effort. It is in the right direction, and 
will cut up by the roots a thousand dangerous speculations. The mis- 
chief of interpretations has been reliance upon general theories and 
human reason, rather than the strict grammatical import of the words. 
We would not depreciate reason, but reason in different men differs, 
and needs a safe guide, and it was for this purpose that inspiration 
was interposed. We have not had time to follow the learned author 
‘of this elegant commentary through all his notes, but so far as we now 
see, this work is greatly in advance of any that has appeared; and we 
commend it to the examination and study of ministers and students of 


the Bible. 


A Glance at First Principles. Christ's Work of Reform. A Bible 
View. By a Layman. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1862. 


Ir is most refreshing to find a layman writing a book so thoroughly 
pervaded by the spirit of the old Puritans, so eminently scriptural in its 
views, and so manly in its tone. It is what it purports to be —“a 
Bible view,” the application of “first principles,” in other words, the 
great truths of Christianity to the practical enterprise of the world’s 
regeneration. It is not controversial, either in form or temper, yet it 
cuts up with a keen discrimination the merely secular reforms of the 
day, and clearly demonstrates that vital union with Christ by regen- 
eration and renewing of the Holy Ghost is the grand central principle 
of all successful effort for the elevation of fallen man. It has in all 
its pages the savor of the sound scriptural theology of the elder Ed- 
wards and the Puritan fathers. We hail the book with pleasure, and 
commend it warmly to the attention of our readers. 
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Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Education, together with 
the Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. 
Boston: William White, Printer to the State. 1862. 


We have here a handsome octavo of 455 pages, embracing the 
separate Reports of the Board of Education, the Visitors to Newark 
Schools, the Secretary, and the Agent of the Board, with abstracts of 
the Reports of School Committees throughout the State, and a mass 
of valuable statistical information, the preparation of which must have 
cost vast labor. 

It is the glory of our public school system in Massachusetts that 
her people do not consider it perfect, but have intelligence enough to 
modify it as circumstances may require. Very important improve- 
ments have been made within the last quarter of a century, nor can 
we doubt that still greater improvements will be accomplished within 
the next ten years. We have watched with particular interest the 
labors of the agent of the Board, the Rev. B. G. Northrop, and we 
desire to record our deep conviction of the great value of these labors. 
Mr. Northrop possesses rare qualifications for the office he fills — fin- 
ished scholarship, a sound practical judgment, enthusiastic interest in 
the cause of education, facility in lecturing, a never-tiring industry, 
and, not least, a fine Christian spirit with great suavity of manners. 

His Report in the present volume is a paper of exceeding value, 
and deserves to be well studied by every school teacher and parent in 
the State. The adoption of the suggestions it contains on spelling, 
reading, text-books, keys, classical studies in our High Schools, physi- 
cal exercise, &c., could not fail to bring our whole educational system 
up to a much higher standard, and every one of these suggestions 
is perfectly practicable. We earnestly advise all concerned to read, 
mark, and inwardly digest Mr. Northrop’s able and sensible Report. 





ARTICLE X. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


Tue ImpersonaL We. — It is pleasant to find one’s judgment on 
a debated question indorsed by a good authority in the matter ; and this 
we esteem the “Independent” to be in a purely literary affair. It 
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writes sensibly upon the publicity which the prevailing fashion de- 
mands for our periodical authors. Our intensely eager curiosity can- 
not be satisfied with a good thing unless it knows precisely where it 
comes from. Possibly not a few readers do not feel competent to say 
if a thing is good without the indorsement of a distinguished name to 
back their verdict. Or is it that people now-a-days have not time to 
try for themselves if an article is worth the trouble of a reading, but 
must have the assurance of the writer’s name to guarantee them 
against a waste of labor? However this be, it has come to pass that 
nothing scarcely now can wear even the thinnest veil. Newspaper 
columns now parade their celebrated contributors, with all their blush- 
ing honors thick upon them. Monthlies and quarterlies let you either 
boldly or slyly into the coveted secret of whose is this and that. 
This is not enough ; but bulletins in advance herald the rising of new 
or the return of old stars, of all the magnitudes. The thing has be- 
come quite nauseous to some tastes, and threatens injury to the public 
mind, as it hinders individual independence of judgment, and goes to 
enfeeble the critical abilities of the mass of readers. We count but 
here and there a contemporary which observes a reticence on this sub- 
ject. Our own course was adopted deliberately, and has been adhered 
to against the continued remonstrance of many firm friends. We 
have had to use much of the grace of resistance to fraternal importu- 
nities to keep our own counsels concerning the parentage of at least 
those of our papers which we decidedly preferred should remain in- 
cognito. We fancy that we have acquired some character for just this 
thing, of not permitting the individual interest of our pages to become 
the main point of consideration with anybody. A people who, more 
than any other existent, profess to call no man master, do not show 
much consistency in this insatiable avidity to ferret out the source of 
every paragraph which asks their notice. But our New York con- 
temporary shall speak for us. It says: 


“All the great journalistic successes of England have been impersonal, 
where the workman was hidden behind the work, and scarcely known or 
regarded by the public. Jeffrey’s generally understood connection with the 
Edinburgh Review was scarcely an exception to this, and Gifford of the 
Quarterly was merely an abstraction for general readers. The thunder of 
the Times lost all its sonority when years after it leaked out that Captain 
Sterling was the Jupiter Tonans, and no known name can fill the imagina- 
tion like the oracular editorial ‘ We.’” 


Wherever lies the power of this impersonal unity of a periodical 
publication, it is a perfectly legitimate means of influence. It may, 
of course, be abused. But they are not the ones to allege this, whose 
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quarrel with the anonymous is only that they cannot fasten an indi- 


vidual assault upon somebody, whose arguments they are incompetent 
to answer. 


“ As for her virtuous husband, Isaac Johnson, Esq., 


He try’d 
To live without her, lik'd it not, and dy’d.” 


Cotton Mather. 


Brier chronicle, half sad! made by the quaint 
Old annalist ; who, in a curious weft 

Of learned lore and phrase grotesque, has left 
Inwrought, this tender record of a Saint. 

She, the rare, beauteous jewel of his heart, 

Was caught up out of sight. He stood alone — 
The warmth and radiance of life quite gone ! 
Waking from happy dreams with sudden start, 
Grief blew ’gainst him such pitiless, cold rain, 
As rent him with fierce agues — shaking chills ; 
And even in the lullings of his pain 

His soul pulsed upward with immortal thrills. 

Ile leaped the bound. Then both the Throne drew near, 
Singing their life song heavenly, sweet, and clear. 


yERMAN Prety.— It has puzzled us more than most other things 
to satisfy our own mind concerning the essential qualities of this com- 
modity. Perhaps our meaning will be clearer thus: how full of error 
and malpractice may a Christian be, and yet be a Christian? We 
hung that problem up, as an unresolvable one, years ago, thankful that 
judgment is the Lord’s ; and surely the glimpses which we get of the 
religion of the land of Luther from a late letter-writer, at Dresden, do 
not incline us to take it off its hook for a re-study, just now. We glean 
a few particulars. Few people comparatively attend the churches. 
These edifices are cloistral and sepulchral. Floors often are of stone. 
Pew doors are locked, and frequently the seats are turned up and also 
fastened with a key. No fires invite a winter audience ; no pleasant 
welcome invites a congregation ever in multitudes to these dismal 
buildings. Sundays are gala-days, crowding all sorts of pleasure- 
houses and places with noisy, thoughtless throngs. The best men go 
regularly from church to their counting-rooms. Sabbath evenings are 
times of merry-making and general visiting. The names of God and 
Jesus are so familiarly used in conversation that no one thinks any- 
thing of it — children, ladies, everybody, indulge this practice. Loose 
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notions about the Bible are prevalent. Fashion and philosophy alike 
reject its supernaturalism. The creed of the million is, that one belief 
is as good as another. Doctrinal preaching is at a great discount. 
Children are taught the catechism, but grown-up folk are left to for- 
get or remember its truths as they please. The church and the popu- 
lation are very nearly conterminous. Spirituality is at zero. This is 
dark shading; probably, in many localities, the picture is all too true. 
Yet a reaction is begun; and the denseness of this gloom may soon 
break away before a bright day-dawn. We have hope still of the 
land of Luther and Melancthon. 


Ovr physicists will unseat the Almighty to make room for their 
nature-god, with its fate-fixed necessity of invariable causation, 
hoping, possibly, to climb up on its broad shoulders to the thunderer’s 
throne themselves. Their ambition may remind our classical readers 
of a few lines of Virgil, in the sixth /®neid, which depict a similar 
overweaning effort to assume, or at least to counterfeit, divine func- 
tions. Will these modern god-makers recognize their close kinship 
with the son of windy Eolus ? 


“ Vidi et crudeles dantem Salmonea pcenas, 
Dum flammas Jovis et sonitus imitatur Olympi. 
(Quatuor hic invectus equis, et lampada quassans, 
Per Graiiim populos mediwque per Elidis urbem, 
Ibat ovans, Divamque sibi poscebat honorem : 
Demens! qui nimbos et non imitabile fulmer 
Ere et cornipedum cursu simulérat equorum. 
At pater omnipotens densa inter nubila team 
Contorsit (non ille faces, nec fumea tedis 
Lumina) precipitemque immani turbine adegit.” 

Vs. 585-594. 





